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THERE is no man, who will confess that his opinions and 
conduct are influenced by considerations of party ; all men, 
if we are to believe themselves, are impartial and conscien- 
tious, Even those who are openly attached to a party gene- 
rally, whenever a particular question comes before them, 
immediately divest themselves of every bias, and judge, as 
Mr. i professes, te have done, with respect to the 
question which forms the subject of this Letter, without 
“ rashness or impatience,” without “ party feeling, or undue 
Eepereeniee in favour of their own views.” me 

e were about to preface the remarks which we have to 
offer upon the question here discussed, by some such similar 
declaration of coolness and impartiality ; when seeing it laid 
claim to, even by Mr. Brougham, we were at once struck 
with the uselessness of it. The best proof which can be 
given of freedom from a spirit of party, is by shewing a re- ~ 
spect for the opinions, and judging with fairness and libera- 
lity of the motives of those who differ from us. Tried by 
this test, we fear it will be difiicult for us to satisfy either 
Mr. B. himself or his circle of admirers, of our claim to 
superior candour and moderation. Of Mr. B’s motives 
we have nothing to say; we take for granted that he is sincere 
and honest in his opinions both of himself and of others ; the 
very warmth with which he expresses himself is perhaps in 
some sort an evidence of this; but at the same time we must 
be permitted to add, that ns what those opinions 
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are, it is'‘a very equivocal evidence either of the liberality of 
his feelings, or the soundness of his understanding. Indeed, 
were we to take the measure of this /ast, from the quality of 
the Letter before us, we should be forced upon a conclusion, 
which we are persuaded, from the station which the author of 
it holds in the opinion of the eountry, we should not be wartant- 
ed in drawing. Of the illegality, the extravagancé, the im- 
practicability of many of the views which Mr. B. discloses 
im this short pamphlet, we shall speek hereafter. What we 
would now ask, is, whether he has really and sincerely, the 
absurdity to suppose, that all the opposition which his wishes 
met with, arose from sinister and corrupt motives? ‘That 
Parliament, in rejectmg many parts of the bill which he had 
framed, acted not from the impulse of their own reflections 
and good sense, but were merely the dupes and puppets of 
interested individuals, who were fearful of being obliged to 
‘‘ surrender the property ef the poor?” ‘That many of the 
most distinguished persons m the country, including several 
bishops and peers of the realm, may be mentioned by name 
in the number of these last; and that the mimisters and chief 
law officers are all confederated in a conspiracy to secure 
them from public indignation? There is scarcely a page of 
the Letter before us, in which accusations of this‘nature; are 
not either openly preferred or covertly insinuated against some 
person or persons. This vulgar common-place, which after 
all, as every body knows, means nothing in reality, is well 
enough when it comes from those in whose mouths it is gene- 
rally found; but imagining Mr. B. to be a man of sense and 
education, we had, hastily it seems, given him credit for 
being above it. In a general way, perhaps, a sufficient an- 
swer to all sach foolish accusations would be, that if their 
author unaffectedly believes them to be true, his credulity is 
a proof of the meanness of his understanding; and that if he 
does not so believe, his disingenuousness is an evidence of a 
still greater defect. 

With respect to the particular case of the Letter be- 
fore us, perhaps some allowances ought to be made 
for the extreme irritation of feeling under which it has 
manifestly been written; and which, however occasioned, 
it was certainly natural enough for Mr. B. to experience. 
As chairman of a Parliamentary committee, he had devoted 
himself laboriously and actively, to the subject of the edu- 
cation of the poor; and just when he had brought the busi- 
ness to bear, as he thought, and had framed a biil for the 
acceptance of Parliament, he is given to understand that his 
conduct and views are not such as the legislature can give its 
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sanction to; and accordingly all further interference in the. 
future progress of the measure is taken out of his hands and 
placed in the hands of others, professedly better entitled to 
confidence. This was unquestionably a strong proceeding, and» 
one which in itself implies the supposition of a case of 
strong necessity. Of this necessity, the late Parliament un- 
luckily happened to be the constituted judge. To acquiesce 
in the justice of its sentence, was more than human nature 
in Mr. B. was capable of ; and yet, supposing Parliament to 
have decided merely upon a consideration of the abstract 
merits of the case, how was he to escape from his disagreeable 
dilemma? Under these circumstances it was, that he dis- 
covered the new and ingenicus solution of the matter, which we: 
have before alluded to ; and according to which, the rejection 
of his tempting offer, of even resigning his seat in Parlia- 
ment, in order to be allowed to continue his advice, so far 
from conveying any impeachment upon his own past conduct or 
future views, supplies only an additional argument to shew 
the lack of even common honesty in his judges. This’ doubt- 
less is one way of explaining the causes of Mr. Brougham’s 
disappointment ; let us now see what can be said on the 
other side of the question. Every phevomenon must have 
a cause, and every human action must have a motive; en- 
quire we whether. the motives of Parliament in declining 
to avail themselves of Mr. B’s generous proposal, had not 
amore probable, and Jess profound origin, than that which 
he supposes, 


“ Whoever,”’ observes this last, “ has been permitted by the 
courtesy of the house, or authorized by the appointment of a com- 
mittee to undertake the management of any important legislative 
measure, is responsible in the first instance for its success; and if 
he has, by influence which he could not resist, been prevented from 
pursuing his object in his own way, he owes to himself the duty of 
shewing to whom the blame of the failure belongs.” P. 2. 


We cannot say that we fully comprehend the intermediate 
steps by which Mr. B. arrives at the conclusion contained 
in the above two enthymemes; however, he has, we think, 
fully accomplished the summary object of his letter ; for he 
has shewn very satisfactorily to whom ‘‘ the blame of the 
failure,” of which he complains, must be attributed. In 
order that our readers may be able to form their opinion 
upon this subject, we shall enter into a brief history of the 
circumstances, which have ended in driving Mr. B. into an 
appeal from Parliament to the public at large. 

In the year 1816 a committee A appointed by the House 
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of Commons, for the purpose of enquiring into the state of 
education among the children of the lower orders in the 
metropolis. Of this committee Mr. B. was chosen chairman, 
‘The measure itself arose more immediately out of the dis- 
tresses, under which the labouring classes in London were at 
that time suffering ; and it was hoped that useful light might 
be thrown by it, upon many points connected with the con- 
dition of the poor generally. ‘The committee continued to 
sit during that session of parliament; and at its conclusion 
they published a report, founded upon the evidence which 
had come before them. During the year 1817, its labours, 
owing to the continued indisposition of its chairman, were 
suspended ; but they were resumed in 1818, and a bill, soon 
after, brought into parliament, which after many discussions, 
finally passed both houses ; in its progress however ithad suffered 
so many alterations and amendments, as to be scarcely recog- 
nizable by those, who were the original framers of it. The 
mutilated condition in which the bill was returned into the 
hands of these last, was the more unexpected, owing to the 
unanimity. with which all their proceedings had uniformly: 
been conducted. ‘‘ The committee,” says Mr. B. “ com- 
posed of above forty members, taken indiscriminately from 
all parts of the house, have agreed in every matter that has 
come before them ; from the first day of their appointment in 
1816, Udo not recollect a single instance of adivision.” P.4 
Now as the provisions of the original bill, be the policy of 
them what it may, were certainly by no means of a nature to 
preclude discussion, we should have regarded this surprizing 
agreement of opinion, among forty individuals taken indiscri- 
minately, as being little less than miraculous, did not the 
next sentence let us into the secret history of what, at first 
sight, seems so remarkable. ‘‘ Of course,” continues Mr. B. 
“as always happens in committees, the regular attendance 
was confined to a few, upon whom the labour chiefly devolved ; 
but these were for the most part gentlemen who differ from 
me in politics.” P. 4. Mr. B. omits to mention of what 
exact number that “ few” consisted ; if we have been rightly 
informed, it amounted to éwo persons besides the chairman ; ; 
these two persons might be, it is true, of different “ politics” 
from Mr. isekken: but when the reader learns that their 
names were Mr. Babington and Mr. Butterworth, the late mem- 
ber for Coventry, (and we mention their names without apy 
intention of disrespect) he will easily perceive, that a general 
difference of political sentiments was very compatible with an 


entire union of opinion, upon the particular subject which they 
were met to investigate. 
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But whatever may have been the unanimity with whicli 
Mr. Brougham and his fellow-labourers in the committee con- 
ducted the object of their meetings, they certainly could not 
be surprized to find, that some of the conclusions at which 
they had arrived, should occasion considerable discussion 
below stairs. ‘The bill which they had to propose for the 
approbation of parliament, instead of cenfining its operation 
to the specific objects for which the committee was. originally 
appointed, viz. the education of the children of the poor in 
the metropolis, embraced a much wider field; extending not 
merely to the state of education generally all over the country, 
but likewise. proposing the appointment of a commission for 
enquiring into the state and nature of all charitable funds of 
every sort and kind, with a view to convert such as should 
appear useless or injudicious, to more beneficial purposes. 
In this bill, the individuals intended to constitute the com- 
mission, were to be named by parliament; they were to divide 
themselves into four bodies, consisting of two each, and to 
make a progress through the country, with power to cite 
before them any individual they might think proper, with all 
the necessary papers and documents, and to examine him 
upon oath, on any subject about which the commissioners 
might deem it necessary,.in the line of their instractions, to 
liave information. Now, however, strange it may appear 
to Mr. Brougham, after the experience which he had of the 
unanimity of opinion which prevailed among the “ forty mem- 
bers” of the committee, ‘* taken indiscriminately from all parts 
of the house ;” yet we do not think, that it will at all surprize 
our readers to be told, that parliament, and more especially 
the House of Lords, in which the chief law officers have their 
seats, should have found very much to object against, both in 
the nature of the conmmaission itself, as above described, and 
in the objects for which it was to be appointed. ‘There can 
be no question that education generally, and that charitable 
funds generally, are objects of considerable importance, and 
well worthy of the attention of the legislature ; but this very 
importance created a necessity for proportionate caution and 
deliberation: Had Mr. Brougham, in the bill which he in- 
troduced into parliament, confined his views to the objects 
upon which. the committee had been deputed to sit, there is 
every reason to suppose that he would not ‘‘ have been pre- 
vented from pursuing his object in his own way ;” but would 
have met with a continuance of the support, which. both 
ministers and the house had originally given him. But. as -it 


was, the case was materially altered. Mr. Brougham’s 
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‘own way” had embraced a much larger extent of country 
than had been contemplated by parliament, when they sent 
him off upon his travels. In the progress of his enquiry into 
the ‘* state of education among the children of the poor in 
the metropolis,” he had thought it necessary to call before 
him Dr. Page, the head master of Westminster School, Dr. 
Wood, the master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, besides 
fellows of colleges without number. He had found ‘it expe- 
dient to examine the statutes of Eton, Winchester, Trinity 
College, Cambridge, &c. &c.; he had travelled into Hamp- 
shire, through Berkshire into "Huntingdonshire, from thence 
into Yorkshire, aud so by Cumberland home ; ordering up 
persons to London upon a moment’s notice, from the distance 
of several hundred miles; threatening to commit one gentleman, 
of unsuspected integrity, and by that means frightening him into 
un answer, which he could not make without violating an oath; 
insulting another of venerable age, high acquirements, and 
conspicuous academical rank, by questions reflecting upon 
the honour and honesty of the body over which he presided ; 
and throughout, exercising the * brief authority” with which 
he had been invested, with the peremptoriness of a Roman 
proconsul, rather than the manners of an English gentleman 
in his official capacity as a member of the House of Commons. 
hes ith this previous knowledge before them, of his overilowing 
“al and untameable activity in every cause, which he takes 
in hand, it was reasonable, when he came before parliament 
with appalling statements.of the shocking manner in which, 
hitherto, the ‘* poor had been robbed ; ’ not by tax-gatherers 
and parish oflicers,—for that would have been understood asa 
mere figure of speech,—but by bishops, peers of the realm, 
heads of houses in our universities, and head masters in our 
public schools ;—that he should be requested to produce the 
evidence upon which such serious charges were preferred. 
{t was, also, reesonable for parliament, upon his further 
asking that new and enlarged powers should be delegated to 
him ‘* for sifting alJ ebases to the bottom,” to make some 
enquiries as to “the manner in which he had exercised ‘the 
powers with which le had already been entrusted. The result 
of this enquiry need not to be stated. A's simply chairman 
of a parliamentary committee, whose objects ought to have 
been altogether confined to London, he had cited before him, 
(in a manner, that was objectionable even on the score of 
common courtesy,) persons from all the quarters of the com- 
pass. Supposing him then to be invested with the power 
-which he now sought, of examining upon oath (a power not 
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yested in a parliamentary committee) and with a right of free 
warren, to hunt out charitable abuses, all over England, 
it really requires no contemptible powers of imagination to 
conceive any limits to his pious zeal “ for the relief of wretch- 
edness,” as he somewhat too pathetically describes an occu- 
pation, in.which we are sure that he would have found much 
amusement, He might have cited before him the Bishop of 
Calcutta, to give an account of the manner in which he had 
disposed of the 50001. entrusted to Lim for the propagation 
of the Gospel in India, by the ‘‘ Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge,” in order to ascertain whether all such sums, 
on any future occasion, might not be more usefully employed 
in supporting Lancasterian schools at home; he might have 
sent for the Honourable and Rey. the Chaplain at Ceylon, 
to name the persons to whom he had distributed the bibles 
and prayer books, which the same society had given into his 
charge ; in short, supposing him only to apply the same 
liberal and comprehensive understanding to the interpretation 
of his powers as a parliamentary commissioner, which he had 
before shewn as chairman of a parliamentary committee,and we 
are persuaded that there does not exist in his majesty’s domi- 
nions a single individual of rank or respectability, whom he 
might not have examined upon oath, with respect to almost 
any subject, about which his taste for general knowledge 
might have made him desirous of information. 

‘True, it will be said, all this is to be sure possible; ‘ such 
extravagant acts would, indeed,’ Mr. Brougham will perhaps 
observe, ‘ have been, strictly speaking, within my power ; 
but surely a sufficient security might have been found against 
so great an ‘‘abuse” of the confidence reposed in me by par- 
liament, not only in my natural antipathy to every thing like 
an “ abuse,” but in my character generally.’ But when a safe 
path may be taken, it is rash to - ail one in which we must 
look for security against danger. We have nothing to do 
with Mr. Brougham’s general character; he may, if he 
pleases, form the estimate of his own virtues; but even sup- 
posing all the world to be united in opinion with himself, upon 
the subject, still we must take leave to say that since he 
so violently blamed parliament for trasting to the moderation 
and discretion of ministers, when it was deemed necessary 
for the safety of the state, to suspend some of the laws re- 
lating to the personal ahoeties the subject ; parliament may 
be excused for having acted in the spint of his own former 
advice, on an occasion in which powers, but little less ex- 
tensive, and still less liable to controul, over the personal 
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convenience and character and property of the subject, were 
to be delegated. 

But even supposing all these preliminary matters to have 
been settled in Mr. Brougham’s favour, one or two other 
points of no mean importance, will still remaip tp be deter- 
mined, before his wishes could be reasonably complied with. 
It is a maxim, not only of natural justice, but expressly of 
the laws of England, not merely, that no sentence shall be 
passed against a man, unless his guilt be certain, but, more- 
over, that unless his guilt be probable, it shall not be lawful, 
even to accuse him. So éarly as the reign of king Etheldred, 
we find it mentioned among the laws relating to grand juries, 
that the individuals composing them, ‘ shall bind themselves 
by oath, not to accuse an innocent man ;” et jurent super 
sanctuarium quod eis in manus datur, quod nolint ullum 


innocentem accusare. And agreeably to this, Blackstone 
tells us, 


‘“‘ That the finding of an indictment, is only in the nature of an 
enquiry or accusation, which is afterwards to be tried and deter- 
mined ; and the grand jury are only to enquire upon their oaths, 
whether there be sufficient cause to call upon the party to answer 
it. A grand jury, however, ought to be thoroughly persuaded of 
the truth of an indictment, so far as their evidence goes; and not 
to rest satisfied merely with remote probabilities: a doctrine which 
might be applied to many oppressive purposes.” 


Now in spirit and in principle, this maxim of the law of 
England, ought to be, and is a maxim of parliament, in 
granting commissions for enquiring into alledged abuses ; 
and mutatis mutandis,-the words of Blackstone, will accu- 
rately apply to the case before us. Such commissions obvi- 
ously pre-suppose the existence, of abuses, and consequently 
they ought not.to be issued except upon probable grounds of 
accusation. Mr. Brougham, indeed, professes to have dis- 
covered such grounds ; but of this he is not to be the judge. 
The houses of Lords and Commons have examifed into the 
foundation of the sweeping accusation which he brings against 
the many respectable individuals and bodies of men, included 
within his charge ; and not being able to find even any colour- 
able pretext for exposing them to the indignity and even 
injury which they might suffer, by being dragged before a 
court, empowered only to seek ground of accusation, without 
any authority, (such as is tee by all commissions issued 
under the old statute of Charitable Abuses) to decide upon 
the fact, they resolyed to issue a commission, whose objects 
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and powers were to be limited, agreeably to what the majority 
of both houses deemed sufficient to meet the nature of the 
case. The commissioners are not empowered to examine 
upon oath, because no evidence was adduced to justify the 
suspicion, that a disposition existed among those interested 
in the administration of charitable funds, to withhold any in- 
formation, which it was necessary and expedient to make 
public. And in justification of this determination of parlia- 
ment, we believe ourselves to be warranted in saying, that 
since the commissioners under the present act entered upon 
their duties (a period of many months) no case has occurred 
(with perhaps one trifling and contemptible exception) in which 
such a disposition has been in the slightest degree manifested. 
By leaving it in the power of witnesses to answer or decline 
the questions put to them, one good effect is at all events 
produced ; a sort of necessity is imposed upon the commis- 
sioners of conducting their examinations with mildness and 
good manners. 

With respect also to the class of charities, into which the 
present commissioners are authorized to enquire, not only the 
universities and public schools, down to Rugby, are excluded 
from their cognizance, but moreover, all such schools as are 

rovided with special visitors. We confess that in this last 
instance, the powers of the commissioners appear to have 
been somewhat too cautiously restricted. It would have 
been better, we think, if Parliament had denied them the 
right to institete a scrutiny into schools of this class, but 
at the same time, made them, competent so to do, if so re- 
quested by the visitors themselves. It is not improbable 
that in this part of the bill some amendments will be proposed 
during the ensuing session; but be this as it may, the motives 
by which the legislature was guided in this, as in every other 
alteration which they introduced into Mr. Brougham’s original 
bill, was plainly the same as had actuated them in their 
refusal to grant a power of examining witnesses upon oath ; 
viz. a disinclination to depart from the ancient usage of the 
constitution, as before explained by us. In all schools to 
which special visitors are already appointed under the foun- 
der’s will, the duty of remedying abuses, such as we are now 
speaking of, belongs to them and to them only. To push 
these persons out of their seat of office by forcibly suspending 
them in their functions, would obviously have been a pro- 
ceeding which could have been justified, (if at all) only upon 
strong and unequivocal presumption of dishonesty and cor- 
ruption ; but to have done so, merely upon general surmises 
of possible mismanagement, and without any other certain 
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advantage than that of quieting the clamours of a party, 
would have justly exposed Parliament to the censure of those 
whose good opinion is, we trust, at least as well worth pre- 
serving as that of Mr. Brougham and his friends. We have 
read through the evidence of those aliedged instances of abuse, 
upon Which our author professes to have grounded his case; 
and shall probably take an carly opportanity of making some 
observations upon a few of those to which he himself ap- 
pears to attach most importance ; but in the mean while, 
we shall content ouselves, with saying generally, that in no 
instance whatever, that we are aware of, Las he proved a 
case of wilful corruption, or one at least which the law, as it at 
present stands, is not capable of meeting. ‘That examples 
of mismanagement, and perhaps of unlawful collusion be- 
tween visitors and trustees, do really exist, is no doubt 
possible ; and we may reasonably expect that the effect of 
the present commission will be to bring all, or most of them 
to light; it will then be time enough to tind a remedy, when 
the existence of the evil is ascertained ; but in the mean 
while we may observe, that when the visitor or special gover- 
nors act as tfustees, the law will regard them in their latter 
capacity only ; and consequently, in by far the greater num- 
ber of those cases which Mr. B. supposes to be exempt from 
the operation of the present act (as in the instance of the 
St. Bee's School, for example) if the will of the founder has, 

in any way been violated, it will most assuredly be made 
known. 

In answer to this, Mr. Brougham will possibly observe, 
that what we have now been saying, will explain the conduct 
of Parliament and of the ministry towards him, only so far as 
the investigation of charitable abuses is understood to have 
been his object. But his object, as was well known at the 
time, and as he fully explains in the letter before us, em- 
braced views much more extensive. In point of fact, one 
of his principal motives for wishing that a commission for 
enquiring into charitable abuses should be issued, was a hope 
that it might lead to discoveries which may justify Parliament 
in going along with him, in some farther measures which he 
has in contemplation, For this cunning policy, Mr. B. though 
he was possibly not aware of it, has high authority. Our 
readers, perhaps, may have heard of a wtaened commission 
issued some centuries ago, by Henry VIII. for examining 
into all properties appertaining to abbies, monasteries, colle- 
giate churches, and other ecclesiastical endowments, with a 
view to the due Nome © of them to charitable and eccle- 
siastical uses. e have heard it said, that this commission, 
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was the only commission ever issued with powers and prero- 
gatives equal to those which Mr. B. demanded; but be this 
as it may, it was not in this point only that a parallel between 
the two may be drawn. Burnet tells us that. instructions 
were given to Henry the Eighth’s commissioners, ‘* directing 
them what things to enquire after ; as whether the houses had 
the full number according to their foundation, and if they per- 
formed divine worship in the appointed hours! what exem 

tions they had, and what were their statutes ! how their heads 
were chosen, &c. &c.” How far any of these religious 
houses were able to answer to these justifiable enquiries 
does not appear; all we know is, that the act which was 
founded upon the report of these visitors, makes no excep- 
tions, but sets forth in the preamble, ‘‘ the great disorder of 
those houses, &c. &c.” after which it proceeds to pronounce 
the annulment of their statutes, and the forfeiture of their 
revenues. Itis not, however, to be supposed that the Par- 
liament of those days intended that the immense property, 
thus placed at the disposal of Henry, should have been 
lavished upon his courtiers and private pleasures. No; 
Henry VIII. had also his stately views and projects of improve- 
ment; among others, ‘‘ was a seminary for statesmen,” as 
Burnet tells us, from which, as from the Trojan horse, was 
to proceed nothing but persons “of extraordinary endow- 
ments.” We are told, however, by the same historian, that 
this, as well as ‘“* other great projects did become abortive.” 
Mr. Brougham’s projects have been nipped, not in the bud, 
but even while the seed was yet only inethe ground; but 
the praise of good intentions is all his own, even if he 
vannot claim the merit of originality. He tells us that it is 
chiefly in connection “ with the great question of the Poor 
Laws,” that he has “ from the beginning been induced 
to regard both the subject of charities and of national edu- 
cation.” He then proceeds to explain in what way these 
two subjects have been connected im his mind. He shews, 
and upon principles which no person at all acquainted with 
the principles of political economy will dispute, that there 
are many charitable foundations in the country, the tendency 
of which, as far as it reaches, is of a nature to increase the 
nuinber of the poor, although it may relieve their immediate 
wants. ‘There are also other foundations, harmless enough 
in this respect, but the revenues of which, in consequence 
of the alterations which have taken place in the relative con- 
dition of the different classes of society, in the value of 
money, and in the improvement of property, have gradually 
flowed into the channels pointed out by the wills of the 
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founders, according to very different proportions from 
those originally contemplated. The object of others, again, 
have become nearly obsolete, so as to confer no advantage 
upon the public, where much was intended. In all such 
cases, Mr. Brougham, with no more preface, than if the ques- 
tion was simply about the turning of a turnpike road, re- 
commends that the wills of the founders should be cancelled, 
er which is the same thing, that Parliament should constitute 
themselves judges of the quo animo with which the founders 
framed, or rather ought to have framed their bequests, and 


to interpret the provisions of them accordingly. In this way, 
as he calmly observes, 


** The estate of the poor will be as it were accurately surveyed, 
and restored to its rightful owners; or rather rescued from the 
hands which have no title to hold it,” (N.B. except by the will 
of the founder,) “and placed at the disposal of the legislature, 


to be managed in the way most beneficial to those for whose use 
it was designed.” P. 57. 


The value of this estate of the poor, will amount, according 
to his estimate, as he elsewhere states, at somewhere about 
£.2,000,000 ;—a large sum doubtless, but not larger than we 
should expect, from the comprehensive view which Mr, B.com- 
monly takes of most subjects. As a considerable portion of the 
letter before us, is occupied with arguments to show that the re- 
venues of Oxford, and Cambridge, and Eton, and Westminster, 
and of all other public schools, were intended by the founders 
exclusively for the benefit of the “ poor and indigent,” we 
may fairly infer, what the author's opieinn is as to the proper 
course that ought to be pursued with respect to those vener- 
able ‘‘ abuses.’ With respect, however, to alms houses, 
hospitals, and schools where children are supported as well 
as educated, (Christ’s Hospital, for example, which has a 
revenue of £70,000 per annum,) grammar schools, and en- 
dowments in which yearly sums are to be given away to men- 
dicants and poor families, (all of which are for purpose 
which he strongly, and, in many points of view, justly disap- 
proves,) he openly recommends that the estates of these, and 
similar charities, should be taken out of the hands of those 
appointed by the founders’ wills to manage them, and ‘ placed 
at the disposal of the legislature, the supreme power in the 
state,” for the benefit of a national poor-box. Now to all this 
we see but one objection ; and it is this, that Parliament has, 
abstractedly speaking, no more right to sequestrate the pro- 
perty in question, and to apply it to purposes not expres: 
or implied in the testamentary deeds under which it is held, 
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than to sequestrate any other property, of any other descrip- 
tion. And when Mr. Brougham tells-us, that it “ is abun- 
dantly evident that no rights would be in reality infringed ” by 
such a proceeding, he only proves how very lax and empirical 
are the ideas of liberty and of civil government, which he has 
formed. ‘The tenure under which estates belonging to cha- 
rities and corporations are held, is as saored in the eye of 
the law as any by which individuals hold theirs; and, cer- 
tainly, if the legislature can lawfully seize upon the former, 
it can also if it should think f¢, seize upon the latter atso. 
So far, however, is it from being true, that by following the 
course pointed out in the letter before us, Parliament would 
“ infringe no rights,” that it would infringe the ‘‘ rights” 
of every landed proprietor in the country. The right of the 
people of England to the property which they have inherited, 
is vested in themselves, and notin the Parliament, as Mr. 
Brougham supposes; the power of which is indeed ‘* su- 
preme,” but not absolute. It may change this, or abrogate 
that law ; but the maxims of law are in their nature immut- 
able; they are the pillars upon which the constitution is 
erected, and cannot be moved or shaken without endangering 
the whole fabric. There may be times, as we all know and 
have seen, when the maxims upon which the security of our 
liberty and property rests, may for a time be broken in upon, 
in order to preserve the general safety of the commonwealth ; 
just as there are occasions, in which, in order to preserve or 
restore the health of the body, we must resort to remedies 
which would be inapplicable in a more healthy state. Of 
this necessity, Parliament is, of course, the only judge. 
That it should so often have occurred, every friend to his 
country will lament ; but he who would recommend the legis- 
lature to resort to such perilous expedients, merely for the 
sake of some petty interest or ps tet advantage, must 
have learned his principles of civil liberty in a very different 
school from that of the English constitution, In order, 
however, to be satisfied that the course which Mr. B. recom- 
mends, would not only be an unlawful and unconstitutional 
abuse of power in the legislature, but one practically and 
experimentally dangerous, we need only revert to the history 
of the French Revolution. We know that this is not a very 
yd topic of. illustration with him; but, however, we 
will just ask him,—where are the Church lands, where are 
the lands of corporations, where are the lands of the old 
. landed proprietors of France? And what was the process 
by which they disappeared! Precisely that which we find 
advocated and pursued by the author of this letter before us. 
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A patriotic member of the national assembly got. up, and. 
talked of ‘* robbing the poor,” of ‘ screening delinquents,” 
of “* mitred patrons of abuses,” and so on; enlarged upon 
the ‘* supreme power of the legislature,” quoted the writings 
of Quesnai and the economists, till at length, what with 
philanthropy, and political economy, and metaphysics, down 
fell, as if by enchantment, land-mark aiter land-mark, until 
the whole landed property of the country had changed hands 
and reverted into those of the “ rightful owners.” 

Our readers will here, perhaps, ask us in some alarm, 
* and are we really to understand, that in the bill which Mr, 
Brougham proposed to Parliament, relating to all charitable 
funds, he had in contemplation the entire subversion of the 
state?” Tleaven forbid! We trust that Mr, B. would dis- 
claim such views as warmly, and we make no doubt, as sin- 
cerely as we should do. But if he has not good sense enough 
to understand the proper character of his own principles, 
these are no way either less unconstitutional or dangerous on 
that account. A loaded blunderbuss is not a harmless wea- 
pon, merely because it happens to be in the hands of a per- 
son who is ignorant of the use of fire-arms. All we contend 
for is, that the principle against which we have been arguing 
is illegal in the highest possible degree; and such as nothing 
but urgent and obvious necessity can for a moment be sup- 
posed to justify. We should rejoice as much as Mr. B. if 
all charitable funds throughout the kingdom, could be made 
productive of the greatest possible benefit ; but the security 
of property, and the principles of the constitution, are con- 
siderations of still greater importance, in our eyes, than all 
the funds of ali the charitable endowments in the kingdom. 

The next complaint of Mr. Brougham is against ministers, 
for vesting the nomination of the commissioners appointed 
under the present act, in the crown, instead of allowing the 
names of those approved by the committee, to be inserted by 
the framers of the bill, in the act itself. Many excellent 
explanations are given of the motives by which ministers 
were influenced in this determination of theirs; but we shall 
forbear to particularize them, as they all resolve themselves 
into the epidemical malady, so often alluded to in the pam- 
phlet before us, and which seems by some providential visi- 
tation to fall upon every person whe has the misfortune of 
differing in opinion from the learned member for Win- 
chelsea. It is hardly necessary to say, that we mean a 
morbid love of ‘ jobs’ and ‘‘ abuses.” ‘‘ Give a dog a bad 
name and hang him.” So it is with ministers, They have 
got a “ bad name” among Mr. B.'s friends, and in conse- 
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quence, every thing they do is philosophically accounted for 
upon one’ hypothesis. As this, which we are now speaking of 
in particular, is of universal application, and never can be 
disproved, and is moreover always level lo the apprehension 
of those who use it, even if it be not quite so intelligible to 
others, it is natural enough that it should sometimes be in- 
troduced, even in cases where a much more simple explana- 
tion of the phenomena may be given. This we take to be 
the case, in the present instance, as will, we think, easil 
be made evident. ‘The power of remedying all abuses 
in the administration of charities, as indeed of all pro- 
perty held under trustees, belongs, by law to the crown. 
In the ordinary course of things, this power is exercised by 
the Lord Chancellor. Supposing a case, that the abuses 
were so extensive and numerous as to render it impossible 
for the Court of Chancery to apply an adequate remedy, 
parliament would be at liberty to petition the crown to ap- 
point special commissioners for the purpose... But to insist 
upon taking the nomination of these commissioners into their 
. own hands (just as Charles’ parliament insisted upon naming 
the officers of the militia) would clearly be a manifest en- 
croachment upon the lawful prerogative of the crown, and one 
which no person at all acquainted with the constitution would 
pretend to justify, except upon a ag acaba that the crown 
was suspected of being a party to the abuses complained of. 
As well might parliament in the late act for the appointment 
of a vice chancellor (a case exactly parallel with the present) 
have insisted upon naming the person by whom the office was 
to be filled. ‘The instance of the commissioners for naval 
and military inquiry, which Mr. Brougham so constantly 
refers to, is not at alla casein point. ‘Their object was to 
audit the public accounts, that is, to examine into the 
manner in which the crown had disposed of monies granted 
to it by parliament for the public service. To have allowed 
the crown, in this case, to have appointed its own auditors, 
would have been quite preposterous; for the delegated 
power which these were to exercise, was a power inherent in 
the House of Commons, and not, as in the other case, a power 
inherent in the crown. The two cases are plainly distinct, 
and Mr. B. exposes himself very much in confounding them, 
But supposing the servants of the crown, to have done no 
more than their duty, in protecting the indisputable preroga- 
tive of the supreme magistrate, in respect to the right of 
nominating the individuals who are to exercise the functions 
of commissioners, yet still the propriety of that choice may 
be fairly discussed. For the individuals themselves, upon 
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whom the choice of the executive has fallen, Mr. B. tells 
us, *‘ that in their private capacity he can feel nothing but 


respect ;” but he observes generally of commissioners in the 
abstract, that 


‘* A fond disposition to find every thing right in out political 
system ; an aversion to believe in the existence of. defects; a prune- 
ness to charge with disaffection, those who spy them out; a ten- 


dency to suspect all who busy themselves for the as influ- 
enced by sinister motives, and even as contrivers of political mis- 


chief,—these, for ought I know, may be praiseworthy feelings, or 
amiable weaknesses, or excusable mistakes ; and far be it from me 
to think the worse of any man who is honestly influenced by what 
may seem the least natural of these propensities. But then, I must 
take leave to think that they form very indifferent qualifications for 
sitting at a board, the object of which is to pry into abuses, to 
expose errors and malversations, and to drag forth to public view 
-those who have fobbed the poor of their rights, &c. dc. &c. &c.” 


This is all that Mr. B. says, and we presume therefore, 
it is all that he has to say, against the qualifications of those 
who constitute the present members of the board; and bat- 
ing that before we can logically apply it, we must take for 
granted the very point to be proved, the argument is inge- 
nicus enough ; and so fair, that by merely turning round 
and pointing it in the contrary direction, it may be made to 
play off against Mr. B. and his commissioners, just as effec- 
tually as against the ministry and their commissioners. 
* For the former, in their private capacity, we can feel nothing 
but respect; but a fond disposition to find every thing mrong 
in our political system ; a disposition to believe in the existence 
of defects; a proneness to charge with corruption,” &c. &c. 
‘“‘ these, for ought we know may be amiable weaknesses, 
&c.” &c. Now supposing both parties to be right in these 
recriminative accusations of each other, which is surely 
equally fair for either sie, we do say, as impartial jndges: 
that with respect to the particular case before us, Mr. B's. 
adversaries have the better of it. It is a principle of the 
law of England, that more injustice is done by condemning 
an innocent man, than by allowing a guilty one to escape ; 
and, consequently, more injustice is likly to be comnaaitted’ by 
judges, or commissioners, or inquisitors, call themby what name: 
you will, who are actuated by a predisposition to believe in the 
guilt of such as are accused, than by those whose disposi- 
tion leads them always to presume their innocence. On this 
subject we have, luckily, a case in point; and one which 
speaks more conclusively against the prudence of Mr. B's. 
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choice of commissioners than the allegation of a hundred 
such hypothetical disqualiiications, as we have just now been 
retorting. Of the eight names sent in by him, two were 
appointed to the office: of the remainder, mention is made 
of two only, whom it appears, that the committee had, in 
their report, strongly recommended to Parliament. ‘These 
were two professional gentlemen, who had, it appears, bu- 
sily and actively afforded their assistance to the committee, 
during the course of their inquiries. ‘Their names were Mr. 
Parry, and Mr. Roe. Of the latter gentleman, Mr. B. only 
speaks in terms of general commendation. But, 


‘“‘ The case of Mr. Parry was,”’ we are told, “ particularly strong. 
It happened that he had for some years devoted himself privately 
to the very investigation which the board was to prosecute. He 
had been occupied in examining the abuses in the Berkshire chari- 
ties, upon which he had just published a valuable treatise. He 
was the very man for the new office; he was a commissioner, if I 
may so speak, ready made to our hand.’’ P. 27. 


Now as Mr. Parry’s connections are ministerial, and Mr. 
Roe’s, opposition, we may reasonably assume that political 
considerations did not form the ground of the rejection of 
either ; because both were rejected. And this is all that we 
are able to say with respect to Mr. Roe, farther than that 
ministers probably thought, that the spontaneous assistance 
which both he and Mr. Parry had somewhat officiously af- 
forded to the committee, indicated certain qualities and pro- 
pensities of mind, which were likely to stand in the way of that 
impartiality and freedom from prepossessions which were 
certainly desirable qualifications ‘* for sitting at a board, 
the ohject of which,” as is strongly expressed in the Letter 
before us, “ is to pry into abuses, to expose errors and mal- 
versations, and to drag forth to public view those who had 
robbed the poor of their rights ;” (P. 36.) for without these 
qualifications, as we shall proceed to shew, persons may be 
“ dragged out to public view as robbers of the poor,” upon 
very insufficient evidence. For example, in Mr. Parr 
*‘ valuable treatise” upon the ‘ Berkshire Charities,” he 
makes the following accusation against the Free School of 
New Windsor. 


‘* The Free School on the north side of the Church-Yard, is for 
cloathing and educating $0 boys, and 20 girls. I have been zn- 
Sormed by a gentleman of Windsor, (but I do not vouch for the 
accuracy of the statement) that the income of this school is 400/. 
per annum; that it has fallen > the hands of a butcher, a sta- 
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tioner, (who is the school-master,) and a linen draper, who supply 
their respective commodities for the use of the school, and contrive 


that their bills shall precisely correspond with the amount of the 
school funds.” 


Now a person “ with an aversion to believe in the ex- 
istence of defects,” before he had set forth in print, an ac- 
cusation of this nature, would have thought it prudent to 
enquire whether the information which he had received was 
true, or whether it was a scandalous falsehood ; but a person 
with an “ aversion to disbelieve in the existence of defects,” 
prints his accusation first, and enquires into the truth of it 
after. Our readers will hardly believe it possible, that the 
vrave and minute statement which we have extracted above, 
respecting the shameful abuses in the Free School at New 
Windsor, is a fable from the beginning to the end; neither 
butcher, nor linen draper, nor stationer, have any more to 
do with the school than Mr. Parry himself has; it is in the 
hands of the Dean of. Windsor, the two senior Canons, the 
mayor, two senior aldermen, and vicar; and so entirely 
groundless are the other charges brought against the trustees 
of it, that Mr. Parry having discovered that the whole was 
a hoax, which the “ gentleman of Windsor” had played 
off upon his credulity, very honourably to himself, inserted 
a letter in the ‘*‘ Reading and Windsor Journal,” of the 23d. 
of August, 1818, confessing the “ egregious error,” to use 
his own expression, ‘‘ into which he had been unwittingly 
led,” and doing justice to the exemplary manner in which 
the funds of the school are, in fact, managed. We have 
related this anecdote without any intention of disrespect to- 
wards Mr. Parry; for the gentlemanly and candid manner, 
in which he retracted his charge, as soon as ever the injus- 
tice of it was pointed out to him, very much more thar 
redeems, considering him only as an individual, the preci- 
pitancy with which it was, in the first instance, preferred; 
we think, however, that the fact will be sufficient to con- 
vince any sensible man, that the “ inquisitorial habits” 
which Mr. Brougham praises in Mr. Parry, are in them- 
selves, unless counterbalanced by habits of a more valu- 
able kind, only calculated to bias the judgment, and form 
in truth, not merely ‘ indifferent,” but very dangerous ‘* qua- 
lifications” for sitting at a board, the objects of which are 
of so very serious a nature as Mr, Brougham describes the 
board before us to be. 

The next, and only remaining complaint which is made 
against ministers and the Parliament, is one which will be 
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very briefly answered. In Mr. B’s, bill, two commissioners 
were to form a quorum; in the present bill, ¢hree are 


required. 


“« The ministers in the House of Lords changed the quorum 
from two to three, and left the whole number of commissioners eight 
as before ; thus reducing the number of boards from four to two, 
and leaving ¢wo commissioners unemployed. As it is perfectly 
well known, even to beginners in arithmetic, that eight is not 
divisible by three, Lam reduced to the necessity of suspecting 
that the authors of this charge have no serious intention that the 
board shall ever be divided at all.” P. 8. 


We have thought upon the matter contained in the above 
sentence, more than once over, and we confess that to con- 
ceive what possible end Mr. B, can have to answér by appa- 
rently so deliberate a*misrepresentation of the fact, is quite 
beyond our power. When ministers ‘‘ changed the quorum 
from two to three,” they did not *‘ leave the whole number of 
commissioners eight as before,” but added six honorary com- 
missioners, making the whole number fourteen, and leaving 
the number of BOARDs, four as before. Why Mr. B. is 
pleased -to assert the contrary, in the face of his own 
admission, contained immediately afterwards, we cannot 
even guess ; but if it answers any end of his, he is welcome 
to the benefit of the device; it is certainly not a very artful 
one, and we are, therefore, willing to suppose it capable of 
bas sag 8 

e shall now bring what remains for us to say, as shortly 
as possible, to aclose. If we have explained the grounds 
upon which parliament judged it necessary to alter the original 
provisions of Mr. Brougham’s bill for enquiring into chari- 
table abuses, we shall have gained the object which we pro- 
posed to ourselves when we began. It is recorded in our 
history, that upon some occasion when Henry III. 
demanded of ee ol their consent to what was judged 
contrary to the maxims of the constitution, omnes barones eé 
comites und voce responsérunt quod nollent leges Anglia 
mutari, que adhuc usitate et adprobate sunt. This 
answer the’ Parliament of Henry III. thought sufficient 
in reply to the pretensions of their sovereign; if Mr. B. 
thinks it an insufficient answer to his pretensions, it will 
only prove that humility is not among the number of -his 
virtues. It was our original intention to have said something 
respecting the strange misrepresentations and preposterous 
exaggeration of facts, with which all his statements of abuses, 
every where abound. We yet now lying upon our table 
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four or five pamp! lets, from individuals, in answer to charges 
made hy him; and we are surry to be obliged to state, that 
from them, lis testimony appears to be even less deserving of 
confidence, im questions of fact, than in questions which 
involve the constitutional rights of the subject. Our limits, 
however, make it impossible for us to enter upon this wide 
field of criticism at present ; and we confess that we should not 
be unwilling to omit it altogether. It is easy to refute a 
writer's arguments, and even to expose his want of information, 
without trespassing beyond the bounds of personal civi- 
lity; but it is sometimes diflicult to convict a person of 
mistatements in points of fact, without appearing to insi- 
nuate a charge of wilful and deliberate deception. 

Upon the charge of having misrepresented and exaggerated 
the evidence upon which Mr. B. professes to have formed his 
opinions, he stands convicted upon his own statements ; for 
we have read through his Appendix, and do not fear to affirm, 
that not only is the evidence which it contains insufficient to 
justify him in the gross and frequent insinuations of personal 
corruption which he points against innumerable individuals 
of high rank and unimpeached honour, but insufficient even 
as a foundation for any parliamentary enquiry whatever, 
under the invidious name of an “ enquiry inte abuses.” That 
an enquiry, however, into the state of the charitable funds 
for educating the poor, throughout the kingdom, be it under 
what name it may, has been set on foot, is, we think, a 
matter of congratulation. So far, as we are indebted for the 
advai.tages which may result from it, to his exertions, he is 
entitled to our thanks; but if he is really and sincerely that 
disinterested friend to the measure itself, without any view 
to political objects, which he professes to be, we do hope 
and trust that he will take a lesson from the past, and not 
meddle with the future progress of it. We dare not give our 
reasons for this advice, lest we should provoke him to take 
the very part which we are deprecating ; suffice it to say, as 
we do very ¢onscientiously, that our motive in offering our 
advice, arises from our friendliness towards the object of the 
bill, and not from feelings of hostility, either political or 
personal, towards himself. Before we finally take leave 
of the subject, we cannot help noticing a hint which 
Mr. Brougham cursorily drops, of an expectation that the 
committee will be re-appointed next session, in order to 
“‘ support the commissioners in the discharge of their duties, 
and to supply the defects in their jurisdiction as well as m 
their powers.” ‘The expediency of this, does we own appear 
to us exceeding doubtful ; and we trust that parliament: will 
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weigh well the probable consequences of such a step, before 
they adopt it. It will be time enough for parliament to 
grant its assistance to the commissioners when the com- 
missioners shall have applied for it; and we feel confident 
that it granted in the way which Mr. B. proposes, we mean 
of co-operation by a comuittee, it is is not likely to be sought 
by them. 





Art. Il. Memoirs of the public and private Life of John 
Howard, the Philanthropist ; compiled from his own 
Diary, in the Possession of his Family; his confidential 
Letters; the Communications of his surviving Relatives 
and Friends ; and other authentic Sources of Information. 
By James Baldwin Brown, Esq. of the Inner Temple, — 
Barrister at Law. 4to, pp. 690, 21. 5s. Fenner. 1818, 


AT a time, in which public attention is so much directed, 
as it seems. to be at present, to prisons and prison discipline, 
a new life of Howard could scarcely fail to strike a literary 
adventurer as a good speculation. Not, perhaps, that such a 
work is really wanting ; for of Howard, little was at any time 
to be told, of which his own publications did not give us ample 
possession, and that little has already been committed to the 
pines in very many different shapes ; but that just now, it would 
ve well adapted to the fashion or the feeling, be it which it 
may, of the public mind ; and consequently (what is no slight 
consideration in deciding an author in his choice of subject) 
it would most probably sell. With such a book before him, a 
reviewer, moreover, himself is exposed to no slight degree of 
temptation ; and great indeed must be the magnanimity, which 
enables him to resist it, ifhe doesso, He has an opportunity, 
which cannot often recur, of venting half a dozen splendid pe- 
riods upon abuses and reforms; of making every gentle reader 
shudder at the black catalogue of prison miseries, which are 
ever at hand for his purpose; and of exciting sympathy and 
admiration for the philanthropy with which he seeks to remedy 
them. He may declaim and codify thiough a very brilliant 
and benevolent essay ; and conclude with that rational, com- 
fortable, and customary deduction, that all prisons and pu- 
nishments, together with government, church, or state, are 
hostile to the ‘‘ best interests of society.” Such, however, 
is not our present intention ; nor indeed if it were, should we 
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be justified either by the subject of Mr. Brown’s volume, or 
the volume itself. 

The singular modesty and self-restraint which characterized 
Howard in his developement of great and crying abuses ; the 
utter absence of all personal and private accusation ; and his 
avoidance of any thing approaching to a censorial tone, 
would sufficiently warn us, that vague clamours for reform 
are not the most fitting means to produce it, if it be wanted ; 
and the comparatively harmless manner in which the editor 
of his life has now put together materials, which in the hands 
of mischievous and designing men, might easily have been 
forged into weapons of offence, would teach us to work upon 
the same anvil, even if we had been inclined to try another. 

Omitting, therefore, all allusions to the extensive questions 
which occupy so many public-spirited heads; and leaving 
these statistical points of police and punishment (as with just 
confidence we feel that we may leave them) to the collective 
wisdom of the great council of the nation; we shall content 
ourselves with an examination of this book, just as if it were 
any other book ; not venturing to prefix its title-page, as the 
head of an article which intends to dissent, cum multis aliis, 
concerning every thing that is not to be found in the work 
which it undertakes to review. The mode which we adopt, 
is not perhaps calculated to impress the world at large with 
any great admiration of our powers of originality ; for to treat 
things as we find them, and to talk of them as they really are, 
after all is but a vulgar merit. Still we affect no other; and 
we think the traffic which we have just described, is at best 
but a contraband trade; in which political nostrums are first 
smuggled in under false colours in neutral bottoms, and after- 
wards hawked about by patentee quacks, and unlicensed 
pedlars, who care not whether their drugs kill or cure, so as 
they are but swallowed. . 

The sources, from which Mr. Brown has drawn his present 
work, are for the most part well known to the public. Into 
his very ponderous quarto, he has contrived to weave, verba- 
tim, sometimes with acknowledgment, sometimes without, 
almost all that Dr. Aikin has written in his *‘ View of the Cha- 
racter and public Services of the late John Howard, Esq.” 
He has borrowed also much that has appeared on the same 
subject, at various times, in the Gentleman’s Magazine; and 
he has stripped bare of their principal facts (and to this we 
by no means object) ‘‘ the State of Prisons,” and ‘“‘ Account 
of Lazarettos.” We have indeed been repeatedly surprised 
at this gentleman's open and unblashing plagiarism. It is of 
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little matter to him whether “ the lid of the salt-box” be heard 
to flap or not; out comes the handkerchief, wherever he can 
catch a glimpse of its corner; and no pocket, if it contains 
any thing, is tuo deep for his diving. Coincidence of matter 
is scarcely to be avoided, when two persons are treating on 
the same subject ; indeed, if the facts of both are authentic, 
they both of necessity must be the same. We will allow also 
some licence for accidental resemblance of sentiment, and a 
little, but less, for occasional similarity of expression ; for when 
one man walks close after another on the same ground, it is 
strange indeed if he does not sometimes tread in the same 
footsteps: beyond this we cannot go; but how much beyond 
this Mr. Brown has gone, any one may readily see, who will 
take the trouble of comparing his work with that of Dr. Aikin. 

Besides these not very legitimate materials, Mr. Brown has 
availed himself (and quite honestly) of others also; first, the 
MS. journal of Thomasson, the confidential servant, who 
attended Howard in most of his foreign journies, and was 
about him at the time of his death. This fellow, who we fear 
was a profligate scoundrel, (Mr. Brown calls him a “ very 
Judas”) died about four years since, in the infirmary at Liver- 
pool; and his journal, together with a memorandum-book, 
some original letters, and other papers belonging to his de- 
ceased master, found their way into the hands of Mr. Thomas 
Raffles, the editor’s brother-in-law. 

It seems also, that Mr. Newton Bosworth, of Cambridge, 
had obtained some documents from the family of the inde- 
pendent minister under whom Mr. Howard used “ to sit,” at 
Bedford, with the intention of arranging them, at some future 
time, for publication ; an intention which was liberally relin- 
quished, and the papers immediately transferred to Mr. 
Brown. ‘ Important additions” were afterwards received 
from the common place-book of the Principal of the: Mares- 
chal College, Aberdeen, and these were finally angmented by 
the ‘* reminiscences” of Dr. Lettsom, Mr. Lewin, and other 
friends of Howard. To all and each of these gentlemen, and 
many more, (for their names and praises occupy thirteen 
quarto pages) Mr. Brown. is profuse in his acknowledgments 
for assistance. Indeed, whenever inverted commas are not 
concerned, he seems much inclined to give every man his 
own; and so nice is he in testifying his gratitade for the 
slightest favour, that, if we are not mistaken, some of those 
whom he has eulogized will stare a little at the coterfe among 
which they are classed, and ‘‘ wonder how the d—I they got 


there.” But literature, like politics and poverty, “ brings a 


b 


man acquainted with strange bed-fellows. 
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To many of our readers, any detail of a life so well known 
as that of Howard may appear superfluous. His privacy pre- 
sents hardly any thing of interest, and his public actions are 
not likely to be forgotten. And yet, unless we pursue Mr. 
Brown in the course which himself has chosen, we fear that 
any remarks which we may offer upon it will scarcely be intel- 
ligible. Juha Howard was born at Clapton in the year 1727. 
His father was a respectable upholsterer, who, having amassed 
considerable wealth in Long-lane, Smithfield, bad in his latter 
years retired from business. He belonged tc the sect of in- 
dependents, and naturally enough entrusted the education of 
his son to a schoolmaster of the same persuasion ; a choice to 
which Dr. Aikin (and we agree with him, except in his onne- 
cessary and unjust sneer at public schools) considers to have 
been a lasting mistortune to the young pupil; for, according 
to the confession of Mr, Howard himself, after seven years he 
left the school, ‘* not fully taught any one thing.” Hence he 
was transferred to Mr. Eames's academy, in which, however, 
he profited but little more. Dr, Aikin, on his own knowledge, 
declares, what indeed without this declaration two lines in 
any of Howard's letters are enough to prove, “ that he never 
was able to speak or write his native language with gramma- 
tical correctness, and that his acquaintance with other lan- 
guages (French perhaps excepted) was slight and saperficial.” 
An admission which Mr. Brown attempts to soften by nega- 
tives and disguise; i: more courtly phrase, ‘* he was by no 
means a profound classic, and but an indifferent grammarian, 
even as it respects the proper construction of his own verna- 
cular tongue.” The At truth is, (and why it should be 
voncealed we know not, for it is one of the defects which, 
without doubt, contributed to his excellence in another path) ° 
that Howard was eminently illiterate, and spelt as badly as 
Queen Anne, or the Duke of Marlborough himself. How 
far Dr. Aikin may consider reading and writing to be ‘‘ objects 
of real utility,” we do not enquire; but we can assure -him, 
that notwithstanding “ the confined system of instruction 
adopted in the public schools of this kingdom,” they are ac- 
quirements, which would be purchased in any of them, with- 
out a seven,years’ probation. . 

On quitting school, Howard was apprenticed to a wholesale 
grocer, with avconsklerable premium, 700/. and the dispro- 
portionate establishment of separate apartments, a servant, 
and two-saddle-horses. Itis no wonder, that the inconsist- 
encies of this plan disgusted the young man with his trading 
employment ; and accordingly, on his father’s death, he bought 
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up the remainder of his time, and set out on the then fashion- 
able grand tour. 

At four and twenty years of age, he attained his majority, 
according to the tenor of his father’s will; and the fortune of 
which he then became possessed, both in land and money, was, 
in those days, considerable. His health, delicate from his 
birth, appeared much impaired after his return from the con- 
tinent ; and as he manifested symptoins of a consmmptive na- 
ture, he adopted, by medical advice, that system of vegetable 
diet, which he pursued with such extraordinary abstemious- 
ness to his last hour. A remarkable consequence of this ill- 
ness, and one of the first singularities which is recorded of 
him, is the marriage which it occasioned. His landlady, 
Mrs. Sarah Lordore, was a sickly woman of fifty-two; but 
she had nursed him with kindness and assiduity, and his hand 
was her reward. It does not appear that he was in any way 
duped into this January and May union. His temperament 
probably was but little amatory, and gratitude easily supplied 
the place of a more ardent feeling. ‘The first Mrs, Howard, 
we are informed, was a sensible worthy woman; and as a good 
proof of this character, she twice refused his proposals, and 
rewarded his sacrifice by opportunely dying three years after 
he had made it. 

After the death of this wife he visited Lisbon, still smoking 
in its ruins; and on his return fixed himself on his estate at 
Cardington, near Bedford. In a short time he entered: into 
a more suitable matrimonial alliance with Miss Henrietta 
Leeds, a young lady of a good Cambridgeshire family. 
Here Mr. Brown exhibits a very laudable and characteristic 
aversion to dress balls and theatres, and has also a brilliant 
passage about ‘‘ thonghtless daughters of dissipation,” 
‘* swimming down the circling mazes of the dance,” ‘* wan- 
ton fascinations of the waltz,” and many other such phrases 
as we have been used to from the time of the Histriomastix 
to that of the Evangelical Magazine. This tirade against 
dancers and play-goers is prefixed to an odd anecdote—One 
evening Mr, Howard took his lady to the Pantheon, not as 
any body would reasonably imagine, to mix in its amuse- 
ments, but for a purpose no one else, we will venture to say, 
ever led his wife to a place of fashionable resort:—‘* to as- 
certain the effect such a scene would have upon her mind.” 


** As they were walking the gay, and idly busy round, she ap- 
peared to be quite lost in thought, wholly unobservant of what was 
passing around her. Her husband stopped, and turning round to 
her said, ‘ Now, Harriet,’ (for though her name was Henrietta, 
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this was the appellation by which he more familiarly addressed her) 
* | must insist on your telling me what you have been thinking 
about :’ to which she. replied, ‘ Well, if I must tell you, I have 
been thinking of Mr. ’s sermon last Sunday.’ ” FP’. 25. 





The word of wisdom teaches us, that there is a fit season 
for all things; and we cannot but think that there is some-’ 
thing not especially opportune in the above conjugal spece- 
lations. 

His mode of life while resident with this lady, both at 
Walcombe and at Cardington, though marked as all his 
actions were with some degree of eccentricity, was in every 
way becoming that most respectable character, an English 
country gentleman. His employments were the uuprovement 
of his estates, the amelioration of the condition of the peor, 
and an occasional exercise of hospitality. We should have 
been very far from condemning him if he had sometimes 
sought for health in the diversions of the field; that he did 
not do so, was, we suppose, purely a matter of choice; 
though Dr. Aikin tells us, with some degree of triumph, 
that ‘‘ he was no sportsman, no executer of the gamelaws.” 

In March, 1765, Mrs. Howard died, after having given 
birth to a son, the single and most unhappy-issue of their 
marriage. ‘lo this lady he seems to have been much at- 
tached, and probably she was the ouly tie which ever bound 
him individually to his jellow-creatares ; for however splendid 
were his services to mankind at large, however indiscriminate 
and universal his benevolence, we observe little in Howard 
of aflections concentrated in a domestic circle, little of “* the 
heart which knoweth its owa joys” in family privacy. We 
say this with no invidious wish to detract trom his high and 
deserved reputation; we mention it only as another of the 
defects which materially assisted him in the course by which 
this reputation was acquired. 

Gn the education, the subsequent vices, the miserable 
catastrophe of his only son, we should wish to be silent: we 
cannot enter upon them without imputing much of blame te 
the father ; and we are aware that in doing so, we shall only 
renew a forgetten dispute. Howard's mistaken notions of 
discipline may be attributed partly to constitution, and partly, 
we desire to say it without offence, to his peculiar sectarian 
hias. His sen was badly trained at first; brought up to 
regard his father as a governor rather than as a guide; as a 
censor rather than a monitor. ‘Thrown early into the care of 
others, and estranged from his only parent during the season 
in which his character was forming, we need not greatly won- 
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der that he was early initiated into debauchery bya treacherous 
servant; still less that his health and his reputation were the 
victims of his extravagant pleasures. And those who are 
careful observers of the leading features in the character of 
the tather, will have no surprige in learning that a tendenoy 
which the most rigid temperance and unbroken regularity 
confined in him to smgularity, was stimulated and exacer- 
bated by excess and disease into insanity, in his unhappy 
son. 

That Mr. Howard was intentionally an unkind father we 
do not believe; that he was a mistaken and rigid disciplina- 
rian, it is impossible to deny. Even Mr. Rrown’s negatives 
here fail in their accustomed power. We know well enough 
what is meant when we are told that young Howard was 
allowed to play with John Prole the coachman’s children, 
“ because they had been redigiowsly and carefully brought 
up;” but these are but ill adepts in the delightful intercourse 
which an affectionate parent cannot help exchanging with a 
child whom he loves, wha are satistied of Howard's domestic 
tenderness, by the assertion that the boy’s innocent mirth 
did not “* ever seem to be checked by the presence of his 
father ?” 

But more than enough of this; which indeed we would 
rather have avoided altogether if it had been possible. Much 
of the year 1769-70 was spent by Mr. Howard in the south 
of France and Italy, on a tour, as all his other journeys hi- 
therto had been, as it is called of pleasure, We can as yet 
discover no. direct object which he pursued in travelling ; he 
neither loved nor understood the arts ; he avoided mixed so- 
ciety; and Rome, with all its associations so dear to every 
cultivated mind, seems to have possessed but soanty attrac- 
tions to this singular tourist. The following extract from 
his MS. diary, affords a striking picture of his mind. 


* Turin 1769 Nov. 80. My return without seeing the Southern 
part of Italy was on much deliberation as I feared a misimprovement 
of a Talent spent for mere Curiosity at the /oss of many Sabbaths, 

*** Oh! why should Vanity an Folly Pictures and Baubles or 
even the stupendous mountains beautiful Hills or rich Vallies 
which ere long will all be consumed engross the thoughts of a 
Candidate’ for an eternal everlasting Kingdom.—a worm ever to 
crawl on Earth whom God has raised to the hope of Glory which 
ere long will be revealed to them who are washed and sanctified 
by Faith in the Blood of the divine Redeemer! look forward Oh! 
my Soul! how low, how mean, how little is every thing but what 
has a view to that glorious World of Light Life and Love—the 
Preparation of the Heart is of God—P repare the Heart Oh! God! 


re) 
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of thy unworthy Creature and unto Thee be all the glory thro the 
boundless ages of Eternity. Sign'd J.H.?” P. 79. 


ife seetus to have been driven abroad at first by a prin- 
ciple of restlessness and a mere love of locomotion. Happy 
indeed it is that so beneficial an object was afterwards super- 
added! to this instinct of itinerancy. 

On his return to England he occupied himself very use- 
fuy in establishing village schools at Cardington, a circum- 
stance which fortunately “enables his liberal and enlightened 
i iographer to inveigh bitterly against ‘‘ Bishops, Deans, and 
Archdeacons ; aye, and some stiff Dissenters too,” who, in 
a vain hope of preserving an established form of religion, 
preier the system of the national schools to the schools which 
‘* know no distinction of party or of sect, but that of those 
who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity, and thosé who love him 
net:” in other.words, to schools which teach any religion or 
none. Ile seems too, but without effect, to have used his 
infwence as a pacificator of some sectarian squabbles, which 
terminated in bis secession from the congregation, to which 
hitherto he had belonged. . Into these disputes however we 
are litle inclined to plunge ourselves. 

We hasten therefore to that which must be considered as 
the great era of Mr. Howard's life—the cardo of his horo- 
s¢ ope—the point from which he emerged from privacy, and 
hy his beneficial labours, became the property of his country 
and of mankind. In 4773 he was nominated High Sheriff 
of the county of Bedford ; and though a Dissenter, assumed 
the office with a just and manly ¢ onfidence that the penalties 
to which he exposed himself, would never be exacted, if he 
did but fulfil his duty, This of course is another favourable 
opportunity for his biographers, and they all with one accord 
join in full ery against the bulwarks with which the wisdom 
of our ancestors has thought fit to protect our civil and reli- 
gious constitution. One of them suggests three modes by 
which a ‘* principled Dissenter” may elude the law. He 
may accept the office as Howard did, and fairly and honestly 
run the risque of non-compliance with the injunctions of the 
Act of Parliament; he may quietly decline it altogether; 
which appears to us to be the safest and wisest course, for it 
is not likely that the county can produce but one high sheriff, 
or that the loss of the single exertions of one man in a post | 
from which he is interdicted, should bring destruction on his 
native land ;—or he may finally adopt that convenient method 
which levels all barriers by mental reservation, ‘‘ and comply 
with a religious rite of another church, merely on account of 
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its being made the condition of receiving the office.” Mr. 
Brown also is very eloquent on this heinvus anomaly of our 
law, in a country which professes toleration ; he speaks of it 
as “‘ revolting to humanity ;"—he quotes Scripture twice 
against it; and winds up his paragraph most appropriately 
(after referring to another of Ais own books) in the exclu- 
sionary language of a patriarch: ‘* Oh my soul come: not 
thou into their secret; unto their assembly mine honour be 
not thou united !” 

The first object which attracted Mr. Howard's attention 
in his new office was the state of the prison more immedi- 
ately under his jurisdiction: the chief abuse here was the 
most unjust and unsufferablo demand of gaol fees, by which 
an acquitted prisoner, perhaps morally, certainly lega!'y, 
innocent, might be detained in confinement after a jury had 
pronounced him free. ‘The existence of this practice in the 
prison at Bediord led him to farther enquiries in the neigh- 
bouring counties ; and he visited fen for this purpose: in all 
the same abuse:—in many some of a much worse nature 
presented themselves to his observation. But it is not our 
purpose to abridge the “* State of Prisons,” a work which 
ought to be, and most probably is, familiar to all our read- 
ers; and in which may be found, at length, the result of his 
visits and enquiries. On the introduction of a bill into Par- 
liament, for the abolition of fees, Mr. Howard was examined 
before a committee of the whole House, and the information 
which he then communicated was considered so valuable, that 
thanks to him were moved and carried nem. con.—It was on 
this occasion that one ef the members (doubtless * a place- 
man or a pensioner”) somewhat inconsiderately asked him 
“ at whose expence he travelled !” ; 

The following year was employed in completing his eet 
of English and Welch gaols, and in an unsuccessful, thoug 
honourable contest for the representation of the borough of 
Bedford, into whic: he seems to have been betrayed by the 
injudieious zeal of his dissenting friends, whose religious 
principles, Mr. Brown considers, and very justly, to have 
been still more unpopular in those days than in our own. 
In 1775 and 1776, at twe different journies, he visited 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Holland, Flanders, and Ger- 
many, and revisited all the English gaols. Holland, on 
every occasion, seems to have a the most satistactory 
pictures of national morals and judicious police. The popu- 
lation of Amsterdam, at the time in which Howard visited 
it, amounted to 250,000 souls, and the number of debtors 
was but eighteen. ‘There had not been a single execution 
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for ten years before his arrival, and not more than one in 
each year, communibus annis, during the preceding century. 
In less than one fourth of that period, from 1749 to 1771, 
the number of persons executed within the city of London 
alone, amounted to six hundred and seventy-eight, and 
averaged (we shudder while we write it) nearly thirty a year. 
Such facts speak plainly enough for themselves. 

Having now completed his inspection of English gaols, 
he resolved to digest the information which he had so labo- 
riously acquired, and communicate it in an authorized form 
to the public. He chose the press at Warrington for his 
purpose, on account of the facility which that neighbourhood 
afforded him of communicating- his papers to Dr. Aikin. 
This gentleman, with Dr. Price, gave them ‘ form and 
substance,” moulded them into correct language, and finally 
»vrepared them for the printer. ‘The work (‘The State of 
Prisons) was inscribed to the House of Commons, and 
printed at a low price, to the loss of the author, in order to 
insure a Jarger circulation. In the following year he went 
over nearly the same ground on the Continent, and at Prague 
made a very singular return to the hospitality of some Capu- 
chin bon-vivants. 


“On reaching this convent, he found the holy fatbers at dinner, 
round a table. which, though it was meagre day with them, was 
suipptuously furnished with all the-delicacies the season could 
afford, of which he was very politely invited to partake. This 
however, he not only declined to do, but accompanied his refusal 
by a pretty severe lecture to the elder monks, in which he told 
them that he thought they had retired from the world to live a life 
of abstemiousness and prayer, but he found on the reverse, that 
their monastery was a house of revelling and drunkenness. He 
added, morcover, that he was going to Rome, and he would take 
care that the Pope should be made acquainted with the impro- 
priety of their conduct.” P, 282. 


We are afraid that future travellers were likely to meet 
with little more than maigre and short commons from these 
kind hearted fathers, after so severe a reproof for setting 
good cheer before a water-drinker. His next journies were 
through England, Scctland, and Ireland, and in 1780 he 
printed a quarto volume of 220 pages, as an Appendix to his 
large work. ‘The reformation of prisoners had of course 
occurred to him as the sole legitimate object of continement, 
and he adopted as his motto, that sound maxim of civil po- 
licy, which he found inscribed on Clement the X{ith’s Hes- 

ital of St. Michael at Rome, ‘“* PARUM EST COERCERE 
MPROBOS TGQ@ENA, NISI PROKOS EFFICIAS DISCIPLINA. 
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At the same time he printed a translation of a scarce French 
tract on the Bastille, written by a prisoner. His reputation 
was now so justly high in the course which he had selected 
for his exertions, that he was considered by government as 
a fit person to be appointed one of three Commissioners, to 
superintend the erection of Penitentiary Houses in the 
neighbourhood of London. [n his coadjutor he was partieu- 
larly unfortunate ; one of the gentlemen who warmly adopted 
his views died too early to assist their progress; the other 
lived long enough, by his perverse obstinacy, to frustrate 
them entirely, and to drive Howard into a resignation of his 
office. 

Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Poland, parts of Germany, 
and his beloved Holland, were the next scenes of his labours. 
We cannot at any time bestow much praise upon his courtesy 
to the great. With a mistaken, and as we think, a vulgar 
spirit of independence, when the Empress Katharine in- 
vited him to her court, he bade the messenger inform his 
sovereign, that he had devoted himself to ‘‘ visit the prisons 
of the captive, not the courts or the palaces of kings ;’—a 
theatrical reply, and quite unworthy of him, if to do good 
was his only object. At St. Petersburgh, he took a summary 
mode of ascertaining whether the assertion that capital pu- 
nishments were abolished was true :—he drove directly to 
the Executioner. 


“‘ The man was astonished and alarmed at seeing any person, 
having the appearance of a gentleman, enter his door, which was 
precisely the state of mind his visitor wished to find him in; and 
he endeavoured to increase his confusion by the tone, aspect, and 
manner which he assumed. Acting, therefore, as though he had 
authority to examine him, he told him that if his answers to the 
questions he should propose were conformable to truth, he had ne- 
thing to fear. He accordingly promised that they should be so ; 
when Mr. Howard asked, ‘ Can you inflict the knout in such a 
manner as to occasion death in a short time?’ ‘ Yes, 1 can,’ was 
the answer. ‘ In how short a time?’ ‘ In a day or two.’ ‘ Have 
you ever so inflicted it?’ ‘ Ihave.’ ‘* Have you lately?’ * Yes; the 
last man who was punished with my hands by the knout, died of 
the punishment.’ * In what matiwer do you thus render it mortal ?’ 
‘ By one or more strokes on the sides, which carry off large pieves 
of flesh. ‘Do you receive orders thus to inflict the punishment?’ 
‘Ido. At the close of this curious dialogue, Mr. Howard left the 
executioner, fully satisfied that the honor of rp capital 
punishment had been ascribed to the infliction of a cruel, linger- 
ing, and private death, in lieu of one sudden and public. It was 
most probably to this very instance of the fatal infliction of this 
barbarous punishment that he himself was an eyewitness, and 
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which he thus describes: * August 10, 1781, I saw two criminals, 
aman and a woman, suffer the punishment of the knoot. They 
were conducted from prison by about fifteen hussars and ten sol- 
diers. When they arrived at the place of punishment, the hussars 
formed themselves into a ring round the whipping post, the dram 
beat # minute or two, and then some prayers were read, the popu- 
lace taking off their hats. The woman was taken first; and after 
being roughly stripped to the waist, her hands and feet were bound 
with cords to a post made for the purpose, a man standing before 
the post, and holding the cords to keep them tight. A servant at- 
tended the executioner, and both were stout men. The servant 
first marked his ground and struck the woman five times on the 
hack. Lvery stroke scemed to penetrate deep into her flesh. But 
his master thinking him tco gentle, pushed him aside, took his 
place, and gave all the remaining strokes himself, which were evi- 
dently more severe. The woman received twenty-five, and the 
man sixty: IT pressed through the hussars, and counted the number 
as they were chalked on a board, and both seemed but just alive, 
especially the man, who yet had strength enough to receive a 
snail donation with some signs of gratitude. ‘They were con- 
ducted back to prison ina little waggon. I saw the woman ina 
very weak condition some days after, but could not find the man 
any more.’ ’? P, 358, 


We know not whether it was this Moscovite Jack Ketch 
or another, who was soon destined arte perire sua; but in 
his last journey Howard encountered in the prison at Riga, 
the head knout-master of St. Petersburgh. 


« Who had been brought hither, about a fortnight before, for 
having very coolly murdered his two colleagues, by striking off the 
head of one of them, as they were quarrelling in a public-house, 
and very dexterously decapitating the other the next instant, for 
seeming to resent the sudden fate of his comrade. For so daring 
and brutal an outrage, this man was sentenced to receive 270 
strokes of the knout, which were administered by the executioner 
trom Moscow, who was brought to Petersburgh for the express 
purpose. Being condemned to slavery for life, he was also sent to 
this prison with the mark of his sentence on his cheek. Here he 
met with several of his former acquaintance, to whom he had ad- 
ministered the discipline, which, in his turn, he had himself re- 
ceived; and, on being asked in how many strokes he could killa 
man, he answered, with perfect nonchalance. that if the criminal 
were a strong man, he could dispatch him with five and twenty, if 
not with twenty blows.” P. 610. 


His own country again occupied him on his return; then 
Portugal and Spain, France, Holland, and the Netherlands. 
To the prison of the Inquisition at Lisbon he could obtain 
only a very partial access, and even that not without mach 
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difficulty. From the horrors which he was permitted to wit- 
ness, he could however have little doubt how much more 
dreadful those must be which it was thought necessary. to 
keep concealed. His account of them might furnish mate- 
rials even to the imagination of Mrs. Radcliffe. In the course 
of ten years he now had travelled 42,033 miles; and it must 
be remembered that he not only collected information for the 
Reform of Prisons, but wherever his purse could remove or 
mitigate distress, it was liberally opened to the prisoner. 
In 1784 he reprinted his ‘* State of Prisons,” with an en- 
larged Appendix, and then indulged himself in two years’ 
repose at Cardington. During his residence in England, 
his fame exposed him to a somewhat ludicrous adventure, 


“ A lady, whose admiration had been very powerfully attracted 
by the extraordinary benevolence of his character, feeling an eager 
curiosity to behold and converse with him, is represented to have 
called several times at his house before she had the good fortune 
to meet with him, and when she did gain adpittance, her appear- 
ance was so little prepossessing, that the mind of Mr. Howard 
could not divest itself of a certain dread of assassination. Her 
amazing height, indeed her tout ensemble, was so extremely mascu- 
line, that the idea of a man disguised in woman’s cloathes instantly 
occurred to his imagination, and he hastily rung his bell, and by a 
look gave his servant to understand that he wished him to wait in 
the room. His fears were, however, groundless, for the good wo- 
man, after having sufficiently wearied his patience with a bombastic 
display of the. vast. veneration in whieh she held his labors in the 
cause of humanity, very quietly took her leave—declaring that she 
could now die in peace.” P, 431, | 


Prisons were now almost exhausted ; but in the course of 
his visits to them he had found a new object of benevolent 
pursuit; and he now determined-to endeavour to arrest the 
progress of infection, more especially, that scourge of man- 
kind ih warm climates,—the plague. For this purpose it 
was necessary that he should make a survey of hospitals and 
lazarettos ; and neenee he undertook a journey through 
Malta, parts of Italy, Turkey. The French ministry 
had takem mach offence at his developement of the secrets of 
the Bastille ; and he was advised not to trust himself within 
the jurisdiction ‘of a jealous and despotic government; but 
he deemed a personal inspection of the pest houses at Mar- 
seilles and ‘Toulon ‘indi In passing through Paris 
be received a domiciliary visit at an obscure inn, from a 
person whom he after discovered to be an agent of the 


police; his journey had’ ect: by spies, and perbaps 
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it was only to his very prompt retreat, that he was indebted 
for his liberty. _ 


‘“* Having gone to bed, however, according to his usual custom, 
about ten o'clock at night, he was awoke ‘between twelve and one ia 
the morning by a tremendous knocking at his room-deor, which, 
starting up in somewhat of an alarm, he immediately opened; and 
having returned instantly to bed, he saw the chambermaid enter 
with a candle in each hand, followed by a man in a black coat, 
with a sword by his side, and his hands enveloped in an enormous 
muff. This singular personage immediately asked him if his name 
was not Howard. Vexed at this interruption, he hastily answered, 
* Yes,—and what of that?? He was again asked if he had not 
come to Paris in the Brussels diligence, in company with a man 
in a black wig? To this question he returned some such peevish 
answer, as that he paid no attention to such trifles ; and his visitor 
immediately withdrew in silence. Not a little alarmed at this 
strange adventure, though losing none of his self-possession, and 
being unable to re-compose himself to sleep, Mr. Howard got up, 
and having discharged his bill the night before, took his small 
trunk, and removing from this house, at the regular hour of starting 
took his seat in the diligence, and set off for Lyons.” P. 452. 

“ On his arrival at Marseilles, our Philanthropist observed the 
same privacy as he had done at Lyons, visiting no one but a Pro- 
testant clergyman of the name of Durand; who, upon his entering, 
his house, said, ‘ Mr. Howard, I have always been happy to see 
you till now. Leave France as fust as you can; I know they are 
searching for you in all directions.’ He learned here also, that the 
man in the black wig was a spy sent with him to Paris by the 
French ambassador at the Hague, and that he himself would have 
been arrested there, if Mons. Le Noir had not been at Versailles 
on the day of his arrival, and several persons having recently been 
arrested on very false or frivolous grounds, he had left orders for 
no arrests being made before his return, which was not until late 


in the evening of the next day, when he was pursued, but not 
evertaken.”” P. 455. 


In the Turkish prisons he was much pleased by observing, 
what he considers the first step to reformation in our own: 
the separation, in entirely different establishments, of debtors 
and felons. Little else, however, excited his admiration— 
a good deal his surprize, Amongst other things, an asylum 
tor cats in Constantinople. On his passage frem Smyrna ta 
Venice, the vessel which conveyed him was attacked by 4 
corsair. After a gallant defence, the Greek ship was prepar- 
ing to strike, when Howard so dexterously pointed a large 
cannon, loaded with spikes and nails, that it effected const 
derable slaughter, and beat off the pirate. But he had act 
known the full extent of his danger. His captain bad te 
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solved to blow up the ship in the last extremity, rather than 
to submit to perpetual slavery. He had purposely chosen a 
vessel with a foul bill, that he might become acquainted with 
the interior of a Venetian lazaretto ; and accordingly, at the 
imminent risk of his life, he performed within its filthy walls 
the customary quarantine. 

‘wo stories which he heard during his residence at Venice 
have an air of romance, and although not connected with him- 
self, possess much interest; for we have too much reason to 
believe that they present but a faithful picture of the former 
most detestable government of the mistress of the Adriatic. 


«© ¢ A German merchant happening to be at Venice on business, 
supped every night at a small inn, in company with a few other 
persons. An officer of the state inquisition came to him one even- 
ing, and ordered him to follow whither he led, and to deliver to 
him his trunk, after having put his seal upon it. The merchant 
asked why he must do this, but received no answer to his inquiry, 


except by the officer's putting his hand to his lips as a signal for - 


silence. He then muffled his head in a cloak, and guided him, 
through different streets, to a low gate which he was ordered to 
enter; and, stooping down, he was led through various passages 
under ground, to a small dark apartment, where he continued all 
that night.. The next day he was conducted into a anges room 
hung‘ with black, with a single wax light, and a crucifix on its 
mantle-piece. Having remained here im perfect solitude for a 
couple of days, he suddenly saw a curtain drawn, and heard a 
voice questioning him concerning his name, his business, the com- 
pany he kept, and particularly whether he had not been, on a cer- 
tain day, in the society of persons who were mentioned, and heard 
an abbe, who was also named, make use of expressions now accu- 
rately repeated. At last he was asked if he should know the abbé 
if he saw him, and ott his answering that he should, a long curtain 
was drawn aside, and he saw this very person hanging on a gibbet. 
He was then dismissed. The other circumstances, or rather com- 
bination of circumstances, happened but a short time before Mr. 
Howard's visit, to a senator of this arbitrary republic. Called up 
from his bed one night by an officer of this same inquisition, and 
commanded to follow him, he obeyed the summons, and found a 

ondola waiting néar his door, in which he was rowed out of the 
Ferbbar to a spot where another gondola was fastened to a post. 
Into this he «was ordered to step, and the cabin-door being opened 
he was conducted into it, and as ‘a dead body with a rope about its 
neck was shewn to him, he was asked if he knew it. He answered 


‘ that he did, and shook through every limb as he spoke; but he 
‘was then conveyed back to his house, and nothing more was ever 


said:to him upon the subject. The body he had seen was that. of 

the tutor to his children who had been carried out of his house that 

very night and strangled. The — delighted with this young 
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man’s conversation, used to treat him with great familiarity, and in 
those unguarded moments eommunicated to him some political 
matters of no great importance, but which he thoughtlessly men- 
tioned again to others; an imprudence for which he paid dearly 
with his life, whilst his generous patron was thus admonished of 
his indiscretion. by the sight of his strangled body.’ ” P. 494. 


At Vienna, though not without repugnance, he was more 
civil to the Emperor Joseph than he had been at St. Peters- 
burgh to the Autocratoress of the Russias. The conversation, 
which did not take place till the Emperor had sent twice, and 
given Howard his choice of time, reflects honour upon both. 
The traveller related the abuses which he had found in the 
Austrian dominions without fear or reserve ; and the monarch 
listened without offence, and with attention. ‘This was not 
the tone of the whole German court. Wheu the governor of 
Upper Austria and his countess enquired into the state of 
prisons within their own province, ‘‘ the worst in Germany,” 
said Howard, without a moment's hesitation, ‘* particularly 
in the condition of the female prisoners ; and I recommend 
your countess to visit them personally, as the best means of 
rectifying the abuses in their management.” ** I!” said she 
haughtily, ** £ go into prisons!’ And Mr. Howard told Dr. 
Lettsom, as he related to him this singular conversation, that 
she so rapidly descended the stair-case, that he was afrait. 
some accident would befall them before they got into the 
street. 

Several months more were occupied in tours through ali 
the parts of the British empire. In the Bridewell in St. 
George's Fields, he found a singular expedient to preserve 
the prisoners frem idleness, adopted in consequence of an 
order from their wise worships of Surrey. Some loads of 
dirt and gravel were brought imto the courts, and both mey 
and women were employed in removing them in baskets from 
ene side to the other, and back again; a task of which it is 
diflicult to discover the immediate utility, and which appears 
to be as endless as that of the Danaides. ‘ It reminded me,” 
said Mr. Howard, “ of what I once heard a Keeper say :— 
‘ T endeavour to plague and teaze my prisoners, by making 
them saw wood with a blunt saw.” Surely this is a labour 
which Michael Scott inight appropriately have allotted to his 
covenanted ghostly enemy. Nor was there less wisdom in 
the bodily care of children in some of the Irish schools. . The 
master of that at Monastereven, who was also an apothecary, 
ted his children regularly on sulphur and milk for breakfast, 
and anointed them all indiscriminately for the itch, whether 
they had it or uot: it is but fair to add, that from the general 
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filth of their beds and persons, the chances were very much 
in his favour. -At the infirmary of Maryborough, in Queen's 
county, the single nurse lay upon hay, and the patients with- 
out sheets; tle surgery consisted of ten vials, mostly without 
corks, a little salve stuck upon a board like a hod of mortar, 
and some tow. 

Such was the state of Irish pharmacy in 1788, in an hospi- 
tal which had a parliamentary allowance of 100/.. a-year, and 
an annual county presentment of 200/. more! that of Water- 
ford was stiil worse: it had one pot of panacean ointment, and 
eighteen empty drawers. i 

The fruits of all these journies appeared in 1789, ina quarto 
volume, “ An Account of Lazarettos.”” This work also was 
prepared for the press by Dr. Aikin. We now approach to 
Howard's last expedition. 

In the summer of this year he embarked for Amsterdam, 
with the intention of revisiting Russia and Turkey. He pro- 
ceeded as far as Cherson, and on the 20th of January, 1790, 
he terminated his highly useful life through a fever contracted 
during his medical attendance (for he had made this scienve 
his study) upon a young woman in the neighbourhood. . His 
remains were interred with much honour, in a spot which he 
himself had selected for the purpose, in the village of Dau- 
phigny, about five wersts from Cherson; and a small brick 

yramid was erected over his grave. We regret to learn from 

r. Clarke’s Travels, that it was. the intention of a Polish 
nobleman, Count Vincent Potocki, to disturb this simple me- 
morial, and in very ill taste to convey the body which it covers, 
to a gorgeous mausoleum, at his own country seat; where his 
~ countess, a lady doubtless of great sensibility, projected an 
annual festival of benevolence, to be celebrated at the tomb, 
with garlands of roses, propitiatory libations of inilk and water, 
aid Amoebean songs of nymphs and baa-lainbs. 

To sum up Howard's character, is by no means an easy task. 
From our childhood we have been accustomed to hear of him 
as xar’ eSoyny, THE PHILANTHROPIST ; and his name is duly 
registered among the fixed common-places of benevolence. 
He illustrates the orator’s harangue, and the poet’s song; and 
is the never-failing example of the school-boy's theme; yet in 


no human breast, perhaps, was there ever less of the ition 


Ut pueris placeas, et declamatio fias. 


Our difficulty consists in allotting him his real station; and 
in this we think that he has been most unjustly used. His 
fame, be it what it may, was fairly won by his own single 
efforts, and appertains to bimself aloue as an iagividual. 
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But he belonged to a sect, and that sect thought it necessary. 
to share in his celebrity; they wanted a tutelary saint, and 
they believed his canonization would materially exalt their 

arty. If they had been content to measure him by the 
utility of his labours, anc the sum of human misery which he 
personally diminished, still diminishes at present, and will 
long continue to diminish, by the lights which he has afforded, 
and the impetus which he has impressed upon the public 
mind,—we know not that one private man who can approach 
him in competition. Or if they had reckoned on the pure 
benevolence of his motives, the unmixed sacrifice of self to 
a noble object; cedite Romani, cedite Graii, would have 
been our reply; nay, we would have placed him far before 
the discoverers of those mighty inventions, the influence of 
which upon the happiness of mankind is scarcely calculable,— 
the art of printing—the steam-engine—and (paradoxical as it 
may seem) gunpowder. The effects of each of these may be, 
and certainly are more intense and more permanent, than the 
charities of Howard. In one sense those who originated 
them, may be termed greater benefactors to mankind; but it 
is idle to suppose that the amelioration of our nature was in 
their conception, or to place the principles which actuated 
them, in comparison with those of Howard. But this praise 
is not enough; he is to be every thing, or nothing ; -he is not 
to be vulnerable even in the heel; and here, as he was con- 
fessedly mortal, his injudicious admirers have failed. In the 
course of this article, we have twice alluded to certain defects, 
which, however it may imply a contradiction, we cannot but 
think materially assisted his particular pursuit. Howard was 
jn fact, very far from possessing an enlarged intellect or 
lively sensibility; but he had two qualities much better 
adapted for a painful investigation of facts: industry, which 
no difliculties could overpower, and equability of tempera- 
ment, which no variations could disturb... His province was 
to amass scattered particulars, and leave others to arrange 
and generalize upon them. And in this he was the best of 
reformers; facts were his materials; his foundation was upon 
a rock; nothing could overthrow the truths from which he 
formed his substratum, and with these he was contented. He 
raised no flimsy theories, which a breath might dissipate, nor 
attempted a gandy architecture of legislation for which he 
was unqualified. Up to a certain point he had the same 

owers with Bacon and with Newion; beyond that point he 

new his weakness, and desisted. As the natural thoughts 
of an uncultivated mind, if recorded in all their simplicity, 
would perhaps form the most valuable work that could be 
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produced on metaphysics ; so Howard, without possessing 
one atom of speculative statistical knowledge, has put toge- 
ther two books, which, beyond all others, ought to be the 
statesman’s manuals. ea 
We wish not to be misunderstood; and we despise the piti- 
ful baseness of detracting trom exalted merit, merely because 
it is exalted ; but we would remark, that Howard scarcely 
knew the extent of his own utility; his propensity for travel- 
ing was strong, and he indulged in it long before the visita- 
tion of prisons was his pursuit. It was something, to attach 
an object, at once honourable and beneficial to this favourite 
propensity ; and he has himself admitted, and it is a proof 
how well he knew the constitution of his own mind, that these 
researches ‘‘ were his hobby-horse.” ‘There is an honest can- 
dour and an intimate acquaintance with the human heart in 
this confession. If we may be permitted to speak of his reli- 
gion, in two senses, as practical and mental, we may observe, 
that unless in his unfortunate domestic relations, the mild cha- 
rities of Christianity were manifested in all his actions, Of 
what we would term his mental religion—his speculations on 
the Deity—the mysterious relations of the creature to the 
Creator—the full sun and the shadowy glass of revelation, 
we find few satisfactory traces. ‘The entries in his MS. 
diaries, are mere disjointed scraps and shreds of scriptural 
expressions, rhapsodical exclamations, which supply the 
place of the Popish bead-roll or the Calmuck prayer ma- 
chine, and which by his friends have been very properly 
communicated to the Editor of the Evangelical Magazine. 
There may be much zeal and fervour, but there is little good 
sense or sound piety in daubing a memorandum book oa 
Sunday evenings, with such sentences as the following : 


** Oh shout my soul! Grace, grace, free, sovereign, rich, and 
unbounded grace! not I, not I, an ill deserving, hell-deserving 
creature”’ P, 84. Hallelujah, blessing, honour, glory, and 
power be unto God and the Lamb for ever and ever, Sunday 
evening, Aix-la-Chapelle. John Howard, 8 Nov. 1778.’". P. 307. 


In his look and carriage, he is described to have been 
lively and animated ; so much so, that he more than once was 
mistaken for a foreigner. ‘This is the more singular, as his 
conversation was by no means fluent ; he brought to the task 
which he imposed upon himself, the most ascetic temperance , 
he was abstemious from habit, from delicacy of constitution, 
and from choice, and no man perhaps ever had fewer personal 
wants. Firm resolution and unbending perseverance were 
among his most prominent qualities; be bad courage, not 
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only of that passive kind which can encounter contagion, and 
is unaffected by prospective danger, but that more constitu- 
tional knitting of the nerves, which boldly affronts peril, and 
grapples hand in hand with circumstances, come they as they 
may. His conduct in the engagement with the Tunisian 
corsair, and his venturing single-handed among 200 refractory 
military prisoners in the Savoy, are sufficient attestations of 
this bravery of spirit. 

Howard is more to be admired than to be imitated ; of this 
last indeed there is little chance, and, fortunately, little want; 
the affectation would be silly, and the attempt we might safely 
prophecy would be a failure. ‘Tlie days of Theophilanthropy 
(and we thank God for it) are gone by; there is a secluded 
and tranquil bye path, in which virtue may press on to the 
prize of her high calling, and in which, though perhaps little - 
seen here, she will be greatly rewarded hereafter. 

Of Mr. Howard’s biographer we have very little to remark ; 
his book is written flippantly and incorrectly: it is tainted 
with a strong sectarizn spirit, and abounds in vulgarisms. 
Mr. Brown should be told that, ‘“‘ sat him” (which expres- 
sion occurs in two consecutive pages (58, 59), and, perhaps, 
elsewhere) is not better English than ‘lie bim down in,” 
(p. 177); and he should get rid of the quaint and unautho- 
rized substantive, ‘‘ spread,” (p. 560,) which occurs now in 
every new report of the Bible Society. We have no reason 
to deubt the authenticity of his facts, however we may be 
fatigued by their minuteness ; in plain truth, he would have 
done much better if he had collected about a twentieth part 


of his materials, and got somebody else to abridge and ar- 
range them, | 





Art. III. Lectures ‘on the English Poets, delivered at the 


Surrey Institution, By Wiliam Haziitt. 10s. London. 
1818, 


THIS, as our readers know, is not the first time of Mr. 
Hazlitt’s appearance before cur tribunal, and they will proba- 
bly have gathered from our former judgments in his case, that 
our admiration of his style, or respect for his opinions, is not 
of the most unqualified or implicit nature—nevertheless, we 
do not wish to be understood as holding, that there is no merit 
whatever in his productions—on the contrary, we think there 
isa degree of cleverness in all he writes; a something, which 
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though distinct from what is properly called good sense, or 
good taste, or any thing indicating a mind in the habiteal ex- 
ercise of such qualities, is yet, no doubt, a kiud of talent; and 
one towhich we should be disposed to give a warmer, and, 
perhaps, more adequate commendation, could we reconcile it 
to our critical conscience tu find matter of praise ia any thi 
disfigured by a tone and style and manner so lamentably bad as 
those of Mr. Hazlitt. Wedo not at this moment find our- 
selves disposed to set about defining and discriminating what 
it is thatso particularly excites our antipathy in Mr. Ilaalitt’s 
mode of writing, and yet it might be better worth the pains to 
attempt it than our readers may at first imagine. ‘The faults, 
er more properly speaking, the vices we allude to, are very far 
from being peculiar to the works of this gentleman. They 
pervade, in different degrees, those of a large class of the occa- 
sional writers of the present day, and, perhaps, may be shortly 
designated, as consisting mainly, in a perpetual ambition of 
being original and striking and profound, occasioning an inva- 
riable mistrust of all ordinary ways of thinking, or modes of 
expression merely as such, and of course a coatinual and stn- 
dious perversion of thought and language from mee impati- 
tience of going along with the rest of the world in the beaten 
way of common sense and natural feeling ; it isa malady, we 
may remark, not commonly incident to merely du// men ; for in 
fact, in the kind we are meaning, it almost necessarily supposes 
some little measure of what is called cleverness. And we 
think it will be observed to prevail more especially among a 
certain class of half-bred, haif-witted geniuses, men naturally 
possessing a certain vivacity of thought and fancy, but whose 
minds are neither gifted by nature with strength suflicient for 
the acquisition of habits of thinking justly, nor led to the cul- 
tivation of such dispositions by the useful discipline of regular 
education. . 


‘That Mr. Hazlitt belongs to this class, all bis publications, 


we think, will suiliciently testify. Indeed, we know none from 
which we could extract more characteristic instances of that 
unhappy propensity to affectation and paradox in sentiment, 
to. distortion and emphasis in style, which distinguish the 
school we have been speaking of. And yet, as we will not 
deny that we have frequently been able to obtain from them 
some kind of amusement, independent of that occasionally 
supplied by the mere ladicrous excess of his absurdity, they 
mast possess sume atoning qualities, and those not of the fee- 
blest operation, to overcome the natural ellect of vices of 
all others most calcalated to create disgust and impatience; 
accordingly we have already said, that we do not scruple to 
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allow them considerable merit in a certain way ; they shew, we 
think, much quickness of perception, sometimes much acute- 
ness -of distinction, indicating a mind not unaccustomed 
either to observe or to think, and which, though seldom 
thinking soundiy, yet betrays even in its absurdity a degree of 
ingenuity that in some sense makes up for the general 
tone of his eloquence and his. philosophy. His style, too, 
thoughin very bad taste, is occasionally not without force and 
happmess of expression ; and altogether his faults do not 
seem to arise so much from imbecility of mind as they are 
mainly referable to that perversion of taste and judgment 
which results, not so immediately froma defect of natural 
powers, as from the misfortune of their inadequate or mis- 
managéd education. Weare speaking merely of the literary 
errors of his publications ; if others of a different nature have 
been ascribed to them, it is the less necessary to notice them 
at present, as we confess we have not perceived any trace of 
such in the volume before us. 

‘To this volume, however, we shall now turn; we think it 
bears general testimony to the account we have given of Mr. 
Hazlitt’s inte!lectual tendencies, though it is less distinguished 
by instances of their outrageous exaggeration than some other 
of his productions. It may be, that we are partly indebted 
for this distinction to the circumstance of its being originally 
delivered in Lectures, vivd voce, before a grave audience of 
sober-minded citizens and their wives; a circumstance that 
may easily be supposed to have conduced to the sobering of 
much of the more original portion of Mr. Hazlitt’s disquisi- 
tions. But, however, we are not unwilling to bail it as an in- 
stance of his increasing good sense, and at any rate it is an un- 
expected alleviation of the more disagreeable part of our duty 
in reading and passing judgment on his book. ‘The subject 
of the Lectures is English poetry. We confess we hardly 
‘know any that of itself could prove less inviting. It fore- 
warns us, in the very outset, of common place; from which, in 
fact, at this time of day it is difficult to escape but at the ex- 
pense of common sense ; Mr. Hazlitt, it was to be expected, 
would avail himself not sparingly of this alternative. He 
sticks, tor the most part indeed, with sufficient orthodoxy to 
the old critical categories, both in the distribution of the com- 
parative ranks of his poets and the discrimination of their cha- 
racteristic merits; but he generally finds means to shew us 
that the world has been much mistaken in the manner iu 
which it has arrived at these conclusions ; and that, at any 
rate, nothing can be less profound ‘or philosophical, than the 
eommon way of thinking on the subject—with a great deal of 
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stuff of this kind, the book has, nevertheless, merit. Mx. . 
Hazlitt shews often a lively and discriminating perception of 
the qualities of the several authors that come before him; and 
though itr ag absurd in the detail, and commonly so, in 
his philosophy, he is sometimes very successful in seizing and 
pointing out the peculiar character, the predominant tone and 
_ spirit which respectively distinguished their works. In fact, 

we think the volume, on. the whole, rather amusing ; which 
considering the threadbare nature of the subject, is of itself 
considerable praise, and will excuse some degree of absurdity 
for the sake of its enlivening effect. 

The book opens, in form, with a discussion of the nature 
of poetry in general, which in the first paragraph is defined 
to be “ the natural impression of any object or circumstance, 
by its vividness exciting an involuntary movement of imagi- 
nation and passion, and producing, by sympathy, a certain 
modulation of the voice, or sounds, in expressing.” This 
precise and luminous definition, Mr. Hazlitt proceeds to ex~ 
wee and illustrate in the following pages, from which we 
earn, that ‘* Poetry is the language of the imagination and 
the passions ;” that ‘“‘ it relates to whatever gives immediate 
pleasure, or pain to the human mind ;” that “ it comes home 
to the bosoms and businesses of men ;” that “ it is the uni- 
versal language which the heart holds with nature and itself.” 
That “ fear is poetry, hope is poetry, love is poetry, &c.” 
That ‘‘ the child is a poet, m fact, when he first plays at hide 
and seek, and repeats the story of Jack the Giant-killer ; 
the shepherd-boy is a poet when he first crowns his mistress 
with a garland of flowers ; the city apprentice, when he gazes 
after the lord mayor’s show; the miser, when he hugs his 
gold ; the courtier, who builds his hopes upon a smile; the 
slave, who worships a tyrant;” and so forth.  ‘* Arioste” 
continues Mr. H. “ has described the Loves of Angelica and 
Medoro: but was not Medoro, who carved the name of his 
mistress on the barks of trees, as much enamoured of her 
charms as he? Homer has celebrated the anger of Achilles: 
but was not the hero as mad as the poet?” and so he on; 
but we must stop. If the reader, however, wishes for further 
satisfaction on the subject, we must refer him to the book it- 
self, where he will find some five-and-twenty pages of disser- 
tation, of a kind equally edifying and conclusive.’ In the mean 
time we shall proceed with our author, who, after giving his 
opinion in passing, of John Bunyan and Robinson Crusoe, 
and settling the question which he says has been started, 
whether Richardson’s romances were poetry, concludes his 
lecture with ‘‘ some remarks on four of the principal works of 
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poetry in the world, at different periods of history, Homer; 
the Bible, Dante, and let me add Ossian.” ‘There’ is some 
truth, and some eloquence in the passages which follow, 
though strongly marked with that tendency -to exaggeration 
and oppressive emphasis which we have noticed as charac- 
teristic of the school. 


** Homer’s poetry. is the heroic ; it is full of life and action; it 
is bright as the day, streng as a river. In the vigour of his intel- 
Ject he grapples with all the objects of nature, und enters into all 
the relations of social life; he describes his heroes going to battle 
with a procigality of life arising from an exuberance of animal 
spirits. ‘The multitude of things in Homer is wonderful ; their 
splendour, their truth, their force, their variety. His poetry is, 
like his religion, the poetry of number and form.’*—* The poetry 
of the Bible is that of imagination and faith; it is abstract and 
disembodied ; it is not the poetry of form but of power; not of 
multitude but of immensity. It does not divide into many, but 
aggrandizes into one. Its ideas of nature are like its ideas of God. 
it is not the poetry of social life, but of solitude each man deems 
alone in the world with the original forms of nature, the rocks, 
the earth, and the sky. It is not the poetry of action, or heroic 
enterprize, but of faith in a supreme Providence, and resignation 
to the power that governs the universe,” 


The account of Dante is better. We do not, indeed, pretend 
to enter intu all the mystery of his sentiments upon the occa- 
sion. No doubt they are in a tone of unnecessary and unna- 
tural exaltation ; but still the passage shews great power, and 
we think not ill describes the prevailing genius of that extra- 
ordinary poem and the peculiar impression which it leaves on 
the mind of the reader. 


« His Poem is the first great step from Gothic darkness and 
barbarism, and the struggle of thought in it, to burst the thraldom 
in which the human mind had been so long held is felt: in every 
page. Dante seems to have been indebted to the Bible for the 
gioomy tone of his mind, as well as for the ok sagnon tury which 
exalts and kindles his poetry. But he is utterly unlike Homer, 
Ilis genius is not a sparkling flame, but the sullen heat of a fur- 
nace. He is power, passion, self-wi'l personified, In all that re- 
jutes to the descriptive or fanciful part of poetry, he bears no com- 
‘parison to many who had gone before, or who have come after him; 
but there is a gloomy abstraction in his conceptions, which lies like 
n dead weight on the mind; a benumbing stupor, a breathless awe, 
from the intensity of the impression! a terrible obscurity, like that 
-which oppresses us in dreams; an identity of interest that moulds 
every object to its own purposes, and clothes all things with the 
passions and imagintions of the human soul, —that makesamends for 
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every deficiency. The immediate objects he presents to the mind, 
are not much in themselves; they want grandeur, beauty, and 
order, but they become every thing by the force of the character 
he impresses upon them. His mind lends its own power to the 
objects which it contemplates, instead of borrowing it from them. 
He is the severest of all writers, the most hard and impenetrable, 
the most opposite to the flowery and glittering ; who relies most on 
his own power and sense of it in others, and who leaves most room 
tothe imagination of his readers. Dante's only object is to inte. 
rest; and he interests only by exciting our svmpathy with the emo- 
tion by which he is himself possessed. He does not place before 
us the objects by which that emotion has been excited, but he 
seizes On the attention by shewing us the effect they produce on 
his feelings; and his poetry, accordingly, gives the same thrilling 
and overwhelming sensation which is caught by gazing on the face 
of a person who has seen some object of horror.’’ 


After this comes the late Mr. Macpherson’s Ossian, about 
whom we shall say nothing, though our author assures us 
“‘ He is a feeling, and a name that can never be destroyed in 
the mind of his reader.” | 

In the second Lecture, we come to the consideration of 
the English poets, beginning with Chaucer and Spenser. His 
accounts of these are tolerably just, though prolix, and in a 
strain of encomium a little too unqualified. Pertingi he does 
hot insist enough on Chaucer's comic talent; which we can- 
not help thinking to be his distinguishing excellence. Wedo 
not perceive the descriptive power that Mr, Hazlitt ascribes 
tohim. He enumerates objects-and circumstances, but does 
not describe; that is, he does not produce a picture. In this 
respect, we think him very inferior to his cotemporary Fois- 
sart. Spenser, indeed, does describe, and may almost be said 
to do nothing else, for he has little passion, and no character: 
It is true, Mr. Hazlitt affirms he has the former ‘‘ in an im- 
mense degree ;” but we do not see it. ‘This itis, which, tuge- 
ther with the continued allegory of the story, occasions the 
languor of the work asa whole. Mr. Hazlitt ridicules the ob+ 
jections that have been made on the subject of the aliegory. 
‘‘ People,” he is pleased to say, “ are afraid of the allegory, 
as if they thought it would bite them: they fook at itas a 
child looks at a painted dragon, and think it will strangle them 
in its shining folds. ‘This is very idle. If they do not meddle 
with the allegory, the allegory will not meddle with them. 
Without minding it at all, the whole is as plain as a pikestaff.” 
He then goes on to cite particular passages, and to ask what 
harm the allegory does them? No one ever supposes that: it 
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did any— but it not the less certainly destroys all interest Sy 
the whole asa story, and in the personages as connected with 
it; and hence it is, that althongl there is no poems in the lan- 
guage which gives more delight when taken up casually, and 
read for a few cantos, we never met any one who any 
more than ourselves had succeeded in going steadily and un. 
interruptedly through the entire work. | Its chief charm lies 
in the pure, gentle, yet lofty spirit of peetry and romance, 
which prevails throughout, but especially in the earlier beoks, 
and which makes it difficult to open the volume without im- 
bibing something of the poetical abstraction, the calm deli- 
cious unworldliness of feeling which breathes in every stanza. 
‘The language and verse is in perfect keeping with this cha- 
racter of the poetry, and contributes equally to the effect. 
We have never been able to understand what our old critics 
mean, when they tell us it was reserved for Denham and 
Dryden to give harmony and refinement to our versifica- 
tion. . 

The third Lecture brings us to Shakspeare and Milton ; 
and he, begins by taking the trouble to disprove the vulgar 
notion which it seems leads some people to look for the same 
progressive improvement in the arts of Poetry and Painting, 
as in thase of Chemical or Mechanical application. After 
shewing this to be clearly unfounded, he proceeds to talk 
about Shakspeare. As we lately had occasion to notice a 
book of his, written expressly on the subject of that poet, we 
shall hardly trouble our readers by leading them a second 
time over the same ground with Mr. Hazlitt. The account 
of Milton is upon the whole good ; and we shall give a portion 
of it, although written with ail his accustomed magnificene 
of thought and language, because we think it in substance 
true. 

** Milton’s works are a perpetual invocation to the Muses; @ 
hymn to Fame. He had his thoughts constantly fixed on the con- 
_ templation of the Hebrew ‘I heocracy, and of a perfect Common- 
wealth, and he seized the pen with a hand just warm from the 
touch of the ark of faith. His religious zeal infused its character 
into his imagination ; so that he devotes himself with the same 
sense of duty tothe cultivation of his genius, as he did to the exer- 
cise of virtue, or the good of his country. He had a high standard, 
with which he was always comparing himself, nothing short of 
which could satisfy his jealous ambition. He thought of nobler 
forms and nobler things than those he found about him. He lived 
apart in the solitude of his own thoughts, carefully excluding from 
his mind whatever might distract its. purposes, or alloy its purity, 
or dump its zeal,’’—* With — and with dangers compasscd 
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round, be had the mighty models of antiquity always present to his 
thoughts, and determined to raise a monument of equal hei 
and glory, ‘ piling up every stone of lustre from the brook’ for the 
delight and wonder of posterity.”-—‘* He wrote, not from casual 
impulse, but after a severe examination of his.own strength, and with 
aresolution to leave nothing undone which it was in his power to do. 
He always labours, and almost always succeeds. He strives hard 
to say the finest things in the world, and he does say them. He 
adorns and dignifies his subject to the utmost : he surrounds it with 
every possible association of beauty or grandeur, whether moral, 
intellectual, or physical.’*—* Milton has borrowed more than any 
other writer, and exhausted every source of imitation, sacred or 
rofane ; yet he is perfectly distinet from every other writer. He 
is a writer of cantos, and yet in originality scarcely inferior to 
Homer. ‘lhe power of his mind is stamped on every line. The 
fervour of his imagination melts down, and renders malleable, as in 
a furnace, the most contradictory materials. In reading his works, 
we feel ourselves under the influence of a mighty intellect, that the 
nearer it approaches to others becomes more distinct from them.” 


We really think there is a good deal of truth in all this, 
but the way in which it is expressed is, no doubt, foolish 
enough, and we are not quite satisfied that it was worth the 
extracting. What he says further about Milton’s versification 
is very just. ‘There is indeed a large, too large a partion of ~ 
his poem, which is neither verse or prose ; but we believe it to 
contain innumerable instagces of a music of rhythm, more ex- 
quisite than any to be found in the whole range of moderna 
languages. 

Dryden and Pope come next; and we are happy to find, 
what, after the sentimental criticism of the preceding pages, 
we hardly expected, that he has the good sense to give them 
the merit which ail the world has given thein, and that he does 
not hold a contempt for their works to be an inseparable con- 
sequence of a due admiration for those of Milton and 
Spenser. What he says about Pope, we think, upon the 
whale: so right, that we shall venture to give it, notwithstand- 


ing the length of our preceding extracts ; however, it shall 
be our last. 


«‘ The question whether Pope was a poet, has hardly yet been 
settled, and is hardly worth settling ; for if he was not a great poet, 
he must have been a great prose-writer ; that is, he was a great 
writer of some sort. He was a man of exquisite faculties, and of 
the most refined taste; and, as he chose versa (the most obvious 
distinction of poetry) as the vehicle to express his ideas, he h 
‘generally passed for a poet, anda good one. If, indeed, by a 
great poet, we mean one who gives the utmost grandeur to our 
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conceptions of nature, or the utmost force to the passions of the 
heart, Pope was not in this sense a great poet; for the bent, the 
characteristic power of his mind, lay the clean contrary way; 
namely, in representing things as they appear to the indifferent ob- 
server, stripped of prejudice and passion, as in his critical essays ; 
or in representivg them in the most contemptible and insignificant 
point of view, as in his satires; or in clothing the little with mock 
dignity, as in his poems of fancy; or in adorning the trivial inci- 
dents and familiar relations of life with the utmost elegance of ex- 
pression, and all the flattering illusions of friendship and self-love, 
as in his epistles. He was not then distinguished as a poet of lofty 
enthusiasm, of strong imegination, with a passionate sense of the 
beauties of nature, or a deep insight into the workings of the heart ; 
but he wus a wit, and a critic, a man of sense, of observation, and 
the world, with a keen relish for the elegances of art, or of nature 
when embellished by art, a quick tact for propriety of thought and 
manners as established by the forms and customs of seciety, a re- 
fined sympathy with the sentiments and habitudes of human life, as 
he felt them within the little circle of his family and friends.” 
* Yet within this narrow circle how much, and that how exquisite, 
was contained! What discrimination, what wit, what delicacy, 
what fancy, what lurking spleen, what elegance of thought, what 
pampered refinement of sentiment!’ &c, 


Pope had all this, and something more—-there ure in his 
works traces of invention, of imagination, of strength and ele- 
vation of feeling, not easily resolvable into the elements here 
enumerated, aud which give him no common claim to the name 
of poet in the highest and most exclusive sense of the word. 
Mr. IL. does net mention his Homer, a performance, perhaps 
his greatest, which no other but Pope could have achieved. 
We have not room to follow him particularly through the rest 
of our poets, nor it it necessary. His opinions ou the subject 
are in general pretty much like those of the rest of the world, 
though, of course, with all proper apparatus of distinction and 
limitation, that he may not seem a mere echo of the vulgar 
voice,’ Notwithstanding his dissent, we stili think the Castle 
of Indolence, Thomson's best puen:. Itis at any rate his most 
delightful; and this chiefly on account of the language whieh 
has nothing of the tawdriness that often goes near to destroy 
our delight in the finest passages of the Seasons. The imita- 
tion of the style and stanza oi Spenser, at the same time re- 
pressed his redundancy, and imposed the adoption of a 
purer and simpler diction. ' 

Mr. Hazlitt's account of Cowper, is not at all good. He 
does not enter into the spirit of lus poetry ; he institutes a sort 
ef parallel between his and Thomscn, who, was certainly 
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much more a poet, strictly so culled, and had a far livelier sus- 
ceptibility of ithe poctical character of things ; but the parallel 
fails in this, that Cowper's forte was by no means description. 
‘We do not perceive any peculiar power of that kind in his 
book. What he dwells upon really is less the natural features 
of the country, than the delights of a country life, and in en- 
forcing this, he is much more successful than Themson. We 
doubt, indeed, whether Thomson had much real feeling for the 
thing. What we know of his tastes and babits, are as little in 
favour of the supposition as the common place raptures of his 
poetry, which have sometimes an air of mere pastoral affecta- 
tion, But Cowper felt it strongly, and expressed it simply and 
naturally ; and it is this natural expression of strong and actual 
sentiment, which gives its eflect to this as to every other 
topic of his poem, Its great charm, indeed, and that which 
coutributes most to its popularity, is the tone of.trath, of ear- 
uestness, of unaffected and unsophisticated feeling which per- 
vades it. Hence the interest we take in all the details of his 
domestic life and habits. Hence the peculiar force and point 
of his satire ; the air of reality of his descriptions ; the impres- 
sive effect of his moral and religious reflection. He had not 
much imagination, and, in fact, little of what are called the 
higher qualities of poetry ; his genius, in its native character 
having an evident aflinity to that of the old school of Dryden 
and Swift. The circumstances of his life, however, and his 
peculiar habits of thought led him to a style and manner en- 
tirely his own, and he has, as much as any of our poets, aclaim 
to the praise of perfect originality. Mr. TH. concludes his 
Lecture, by a profound disquisition on the nature and cause of 
that love of the country, which, he says, philosophers have 
been so puzzled to account for. After enumerating their se- 
veral failures in the attempt, he proceeds to say, that he will 
not imitate Mr. H. Tooke, who, after ridiculing seventeen de- 
finitions, that had been given of a word, ends without offering 
any of his own.—No, continues he, “ I will say ‘at once, what 
it is that distinguishes this interest from others, and that 
it is its abstractedness.” ‘This sets the dispute at rest. No 
man will presume to argue against an authority so pia 

We must rnn bastily over the rest. He has the good taste 
to feel the great merit of Collins, and to cite as the most cha- 
racteristic instances of it, the Ode to Evening and that on the 
Poetical Character. He is not so infallible, when he prefers. 
Dr. Armstrong, the author of the “‘ Art of Preserving 
Health,” to Akenside, and he quotes some sonnets of Warton 
as exquisite, of which, after reenins them twice over, we are 
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unable to make out the meaning. We have not time to dispute 
with him about Chatterton. It is very true, that there is no 
eertainly arguing from the extraordinary prematureness of his 
powers, that they would have kept pace with his years in 
their progressive improvement. He might, as Mr. H. 
says, have lived to become Poet Laureat. After Chat- 
terton comes Burns, to whom he gives great and deserved 

raise ; and then the volume closes with a Lecture on ‘‘ The 

iving Poets.” He takes occasion to ridicule them all, one 
after the other, in rather an amusing manner; and we are 
tempted to give the following as a favourable specimen of 
his style of caricature ; he is speaking of a certain celebrated 
school of cotempocary poets. 

*¢ A thorough adept in this school of poetry and philanthropy, is 
jealous of all excellence but his own. He does not even like to 
share his reputation with his subject, for he would have it all pro- 
ceed from his own power and originality of mind. Such a one is 
slow to admire any thing that is admirable; feels no interest in 
what is most interesting to others. He tolerates only what he 
himself creates ; he sympathizes only with what can enter into no 
competition with him, with ‘ the bare trees and mountains bare, 
and grass in the green field.’ He sees nothing but himself and the 
universe. His egotism is in some respects a madness ; for he scorns 
even the admiration of himself, thinking it a presumption in any 
one to suppose he has taste or sense to understand him. He hates 
all science, and all art ; he hates chemistry ; he hates gonchology ; he 
hatesVoltaire ; he hates Sir Isaac Newton; he hates wisdom; he hates 
wit ; he hates metaphysics ; he hates music, dancing, and painting ; 
he hates Rubens; he hates Raphael; he hates Vandyke; he hates 
the antique ; he hates the Apollo Belvidere ; he hates the Venus 
de Medicis. ‘This is the reason that so few people take an interest 
in his writings, because he takes an interest in nothing that other 
people do. P. 323. 

With all this, Mr. Wordsworth is the great object of his ad- 
miration; and he speaks of him in some respects in terms of 
vehement encomium. But we must have done. Upon the 
whole, as we have belore said, we think the volume entertain- 
ing, in spite ofall its foppery and flippancy and affectation, of 
which it contains a reasonable proporfion ; as we might have 
copiously verified by extracts. But in the case of one of Mr. 
Hazlitt's publications, this was annecessary ; especially after 
the specimens which we have already given; specimens, it is 
trae, us it seems to us, of his happier moods, but im giving 
which, we shall not be surprised if some readers should :uap- 
pose us actuated by motives most unjustifiably insidious to- 
wards Mr. Hazlitt. This, however, is not the case. We 
have said what we have thought ; and with the less anxiety to 
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limit the expressions of our occasional ——— as we ima- 


gine that our general opinion on the subject of his merits, is 
not very liable to wisapprehension. 








Art. IV. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese 
of London, at the Visitation in July ree August, 1818. 
By William, Lord Bishop of London. 8vo. pp. 82. 
ls. Gd. Payne and Foss. 1818. 


THOSE only who know the refreshing sensation of security 
and corfidence which is indulged by the lonely picquet, who, 
after a long night spent in continued watching, and momen- 
tary expectation of assault, finds himself once more in the 
centre of his own camp, and surrounded by his comrades, 
can enter into the feeling with which we turn to such a pub- 
lication as this, from the labours imposed upon us by the 
ceaseless din of contioversial warfare. 

Few scenes are to us more interesting and impressive than 
an Episcopal Visitation ; it carries us back in imagination to 
those primitive days, when the multitude of them that believed 
were of one heart and one soul; and surrounded by men 
whose lives have been solemovly devoted to the mainienance 
of the truth, and who are actuated by one common desire to 
fulfil their sacred obligations, we forget for a while how 
much there is within the Church to awaken our sorrows, how 
much without to excite our apprehension. ‘Those feelings 
which the presence of such an assembly can scarcely fail to 
produce, the general character of the Charge before us is 
calculated to cherish ; it breathes throughout a tone of serious 
and unaffected earnestness, which best became the solemn 
nature of the meeting, and the dignified office of the speaker. 
Such a hody of men as the London Clergy, resident at the 
very source of information, did not require that minuteness 
of detail respecting subjects of professional interest which 
would have been desirable in a more remote Diocese. In 
the exercise therefore of a sound discretion, the Bishop 
adverts only in general terms to various topicks which may 
properly occupy the attention of a clerical assembly; not 
seeking: to convey information to those whose situation ren- 
dered the means of knowledge easily accessible, but to direct 
their zeal to those important and legitimate undertakings, 
which at all times merit its exertion. 

‘Faking in their order the different public transactions, af- 
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fecting the concerns of the Clergy and the internal reguia- 
tions-of the Church, —_ have been adopted since the date 
of his former visitation, the Bishop first briefly touches on 
that great legislative measure of recent enactment, entitled, 
“an Act to consolidate and amend the Laws relating to 
Spiritual Persons; &c.” This he characterizes as a measure, 
which has been ‘“‘ found to be not less conducive to the 
security of the parechial Minister, than to the honeur and 
benefit of the Church.” (P.10.) We rejoice to learn from 
such authority that our own anticipafions of its a 
effects have thus been verified. Without regarding it as 
perfect system of legisiation, we have ever thoug ht it jal. 
lated, in many important particulars, to supply the defects, 
to remove the inconsistencies, and invigorate the operation 
of previously existing laws; and as affording upon the whole 
a far better legal protection to the Clergy, and a far more 
uppropriate and independent jurisdiction to their ecclesiasti- 
cal superiors, than the statute law had before provided. 

it is true that it is, in some respects, a penal statute: but 
those who have objected to it on this account, as implying, 
by its very enactment, a censure upon the Clergy, might 
have remembered that all laws are sanctioned by penal pro- 
visions, and that they are not made for the righteous, but for 
the lawless and disobedient, for the ungodly and for sinners. 
While human nature continues what it is, some such persons 
may, and sometimes will be found in that, as well as in every 
other rank and station ; and the honour of the profession which 
their conduct would disgrace, no less than the commen wel- 
fare of society, requires that they should be restrained by 
the wholesome discipline of penal laws: nor is there any 
good reason why the coercive clauses of an Act for the regu- 
lation of the C lergy should be considered as a stigma upon 
that body, any more than the general provisions of the sta- 
tute book against thieves or murderers are a reproach to the 
honest, the upright, and the peaceable. After all that has 
been said to awaken their apprehensions, the Clergy bave 
already found, and will continue to tind, that this is a pro- 
tecting and not a harrassing statute : walking as they do by 
a much stricter rule of duty than it has provided, they are 
not likely to become obnoxious to its censures in any mate- 
rial point; and in the considerate lenity with which it has 
atforded a shelter to those, who, while conscientiously atten- 
tive to higher matters, may unwarily fail in their observance 
of legal forms, they will be secured againt the oppressive 
misapplication of the mere leter of the law to the purposes 
of private malice, or unprincipled cupidity. It is true in- 
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deed, that, until this act was passed, the frequent diseus- 
s:un of questions relating to clerical discipline in Parliament, 
the inclination manifested in some quarters to keep up a sys- 
tem of minute and vexatious interference, and the unguarded, 


not to say unwarrantable terms in which the whole body of . 


the Clergy were sometimes spoken of by individuals, whe 
knew not what they said or whereof they affirmed, were well 
calculated to produce alarm and irritation, But it would be 
unjust to charge the legislature with the intemperate or in- 
judicious conduct of individuals; since it has given a suffici- 
ent proof of its respect for the Clergy, and its inclination to 
provide for their interests, by that liberal grant towards the 
augmentation of smaller livings, which, with a single excep- 
tion occasioned by a temporary pressure on the finances of 
the country, has now for some time constituted an annual 
item in the account of our national expenditure. 


“In these proceedings,” the Bishop observes, “we read the 
sense of the nation respecting the value of our services, and should 
feel an obligation of gratitude to unremitted exertion, if we could 
even forget our relative duties of asuperior order, and the awful 
responsibility attached to our office as the ministers of Heaven.” 
P. 11. 


The Bishop next adverts to the act for building and pro- 

moting the building of additional Churches and Chapels in 
opulous parishes, which will ever retlect honour on the 

Ministry which proposed, and the Parliament which passed 
it; and if the object of its provisions be steadily pursued by 
future Parliaments, it will remove one of the greatest defects 
in our ternal policy ; a defect which had long been an eat- 
ing, sore in the very vitals of our moral constitution, and a 
disgrace to our national character, Could new evidence be 
required to prove the necessity of making further provision 
for the religious instraction of the great body of the people, 
and jor their attendance on the public worship of the national 
Church, after the clear statements which have already been 
laid before the public of the deplorable deficiency of Churches, 
that evidence has been furnished in abundance by the op- 
position already made to the practical application of the 
bounty of Parliament. 

Justly regarding any efficient measure for the support of 
pure religion with dismay, as fatal to their projects, the 
agents of confusion and anarchy have arisen with one consent, 
and have laboured by every art which cunning or malignity 
could suggest, to counteract or impede the operation of this 
wise and benevolent statute. ‘They have not considored the 
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many thousand inhabitants of the metropolis, and every manu- 
facturing town in the kingdom, who are now in great measure 
cut off from the consolations and instructions of religion, as 
objects of compassion or relief; they have never been moved 
by the kindly influence oi Christian charity to extend the 
biessings and benefits of our holy faith to these their unfor- 
tunate ‘and hitherto neglected counts ‘ymnen; for the reforms 
which they have meditated are neither moral nor religious. 
On the contrary, they have looked with a gloomy satisfaction 
on the fermenting mass of ignorance and immorality; they 
have coolly calculated the means of future disturbance and 
inischief presented by so large a population, of which we fear 
it may be truly said, that a great proportion neither fear God 
nor regard man ; they have viewed them as instruments ready 
fitted tor the unholy work which th ey have been sec retly 
preparing ; and they are inflamed even to madness and des- 
peration by a measure, which, if judiciously carried into ef- 
fect, may wrest this powerful weapon from their hands, and 
even turn it against them. Well aware that thus great ad- 
ditional weight and influence will be given to the Clergy, 
upon Ww hose. exertions, as the Bishop justly remarks, “ ha- 
manly speaking, the issue of the struggle which they are 
making will under Providence mainly depend,” they syste- 
matically decry the use of their ministrations, and asperse 
their characters: and considering every new Church which 
the pious liberality of Parliament may erect, as a bulwark 
interposed between existing establishments and their desolat- 
ing projects, they are attem pting by every possible method 
to awaken the prejudices of the people against a measure 
dictated by a purely conscientious regard for their welfare; 
und to induce those who mest want the offered boon, to turn 
in petulant resentment, like wayward children, {rom the 
hand which would relieve them. ‘That Christians of any sect 
or denomination should be induced to lend their aid or coun- 
tenance to such a party as this: that they who profess to be 
the advocates of a purer faith, and a stricter system of reli- 
gious discipline than is to be found in the Church, should 
join with persons who make a mock at all restraints civil and 
religious, and, was their power equal to their malignity, 
would involve Christianity itself in one common ruin with the 
government under whose shelter it has flourished, is a fact, 
which, while we cannot refuse our belief to the authority on 
which it is stated, makes us unfeignedly grieve over the per- 
versity of feeling and of conduct, * which ‘party spirit and in- 
veterate prejudices will sometimes engender, even in the 
most intelligent and benevolent minds. We trust, however, 
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that the support which the demon of misrule has thus re- 
ceived, has been only partial and temporary. Of the greater 
part of our dissenting brethren we hope and believe better 
things: and some bright examples, which have occured within 
our own knowledge, have taught us to think, that not a few 
among their more enlightened and leading men, are fully 
alive to the dangers with which they, in common with the 
Church, are threatened ; and little disposed to give efiiciency 
to engines of destruction, which, though primarily levelled 
against the Establishment, will eventually recoil upon them- 
selves. 

But be this as it may, the Clergy in this conjuncture, 
will doubtles not be wanting to themselves, and to the impe- 
rative duties of their holy calling: whenever a deficiency of 
accommodation for their parishioners within their Churches 
exists, they will endeavour to remove so formidable an ob- 
stacle to the success of their professional labours, either by 
taking advantage of the relief alforded by the act; or in 
lesser cases, when enlargement of the present Churches, 
or a different arrangement of the interior, would in great 
measure remedy the evil, by obtaining a sufficient subscrip- 
tion fur the purpose, from the liberality of the more wealthy 
inhabitants of their parishes; or, if that alone cannot avail, 
by application to the benevolent Society formed for the 
express purpose of affording aid in such instances. In this 
important and necessary work the Bishop of London thus 
earnestly exhorts his Clergy to employ their abilities and 
their influence. 


‘‘ Entrusted with a charge of the highest importance, we are 
naturally desirous of acting in the exercise of our functions with 
the utmost possible advantage to our flocks. To the minister the 
Church is the organ of speech, the medium of general communi- 
cation with his parishioners ; and the benefit of his labours must of 
course be totally lost, or, at best, imperfectly reaped, by such as 
are deprived of their share in the public ministration of the word 
and prayer. To acquiesce without evident seem | in this limita- 
tion of our pastoral utility, would at any time imply a coldness of 
zeal; more especially at the present conjuncture, when the libe- 
rality of Parliament and individual bounty invite onr immediate 
exertion in this holy cause. It is no easy task, I am fully aware 
to prevail against the ascendancy of inveterate habits, to engage 
the indolent to active co-operation, to animate the torpor of the 
indifferent, or to elicit the bounty of the parsimonious. I know, 
in particular, from experience, the difficulty of inducing the 
holders of seats in the Church to relinquish for the general con- 
venience their claims of occupation, on which they are taught by 
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their prejudices to set a disproportionate value. Yet ought we to 
Jabour with all Christian meekness, and toleration of human intir- 
mity, to anveliorate feelings, aud eradicate notions, which operate 
in direct opposition to the dictates of Christian charity: and if at 
first our exhortations are fruitless, te wait for more favourable op- 
portunities of renewing our suit; in the mean time pursuing by all 
available means the work of the ministry, till we have the satisfac- 
tory assurance of conscience, that no omissionof our’s has deprived 


any individual mena of participation in the blessings of the 
Gospel.” P. 20 


While the Clergy thus cordially labour to give effect the 
benevolent provision made by the legislature for the religious 
wants of their adult parishione rs, they are exhorted to be 
equally attentive to the rising generation, and to provide, as 
far as it may be in their power, for their acquiring those 
habits of piety and virtue, which a Church of England edu- 
cation, upon the system of the National Society, can scarcely 
fail to impart. The objection urged against the system, that 
it tends to deprive the children ‘of Dissenters of their share 
in that instruction, which it would be confessedly desirable 
to extend to all, is temperately and dispassionately met and 
answered; and though the observations of the excellent Pre- 
late may not satisfy ‘those, who, under the specious guise of 
universal charity and pure Catholicism, are labouring to 
deprive the established religion of ali influence over the 
opinions, or hold upon the affections of the lower orders ; the 
reverend persons to whom they were addressed will doubtless 
feel their force, and will, each in his own sphere, s strenuously 
resist tha! generalizing plan of education (if indeed it can be 

called education) which artfully employs the Bible as a means 
of extinguishing. the peculiar doctrines of that revelation 


which it contains, and of destroying, not the Church only, 
but Christianity itself. 


** The inconvenience (for such, though greatly exaggerated, I 
allow it to be) | sincerely lament, and wish any remedy could be 
found, which did not involve a dereliction of duty to our Heavenly 
Master, or a violation of justice to the professors of that pure faith 
which is taught in ovr Established Church. To the expedients 
hitherto proposed for the removal of the difficulty, I entertain 
decided objections. ‘ Since we cannot agree on the mode, !et us 
altogether abandon the substance: let letters and cyphers be 
taught in our schools, and religion be left, as the task of the 
Sabbath, to the care of the parent, or the pastor.’—It is my duty 
to lift up my voice against so injurious a compromise, which defeats 
the must benelicia! purposes of instruction. Instruction of other 
descriptions is indifferently, -according to its use, a-curse or 3 
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blessing : but Religion is eternally and immutably good ; and by 
Religion we mean Christianity pure and undefiled, as it is taught 
in the primitive Creeds, and in the Catechism of our Established 
Church. ‘The political absurdity of countenancing a plan .of in- 
struction for the mass of the people, which avowedly excludes the 
national profession of faith, is abundantly clear; and infatuation 
must have fallen on the friends of the Church if they are taken in 
s0 gross a snare. But if Religion is any thing beyond a con- 
trivance of state, or a creature of philosophical speculation ; if it is 
a revelation from the Author of Truth, a rule disclosed by his 
mercy and wisdom for the direction of man through the twilight of 
this lower world, to conduct him in this life to the attainment of 
holiness, and to the perfection of happiness in the next ;—whut 
apology shall be formed for a minister of the Church, if he lends 
his concurrence to any scheme of education, which leaves the 
nurselings of his flock in ignorance of the creed, which he has 
solemnly promised to teach, and indifferent to its superior excel- 
lence? The purity of the faith is a matter of vital importance in 
the estimation of every honest Christian. Indifference to forms is 
andoubtedly reasonable, if revelation has nothing to teach but 
precepts of morality, and the deductions of natural reason: and 
this, in consistency, should-be the principle of those who exclude 
catechisms and creeds from their schools, supplying their places 
_by selections from Scripture, in which are omitted all doctrines 
offensive to differing sects, or, in other words, peculiar to Chris- 
tianity. 3 

*‘ ‘The natural tendency of this vain and illusory scheme, on the 
one hand to unsettle the belief of the people in the fundamental 
truths of Christianity, on the other to create endless diversities, of 
error and falsehood, of dissension and schism, might easily be 
shewn. Dut, without adverting to consequences, we have only to 
follow the suggestions of duty; and, by honest application of the 
ample and eflicient means which Providence has placed in our 
hands, to instil into the bosoms of the young the elements of that 
primitive faith, which is embodied in the formularies of our Church, 
and explained with authority by her ministers.” P. 23. 


These immediate and pressing duties to their parishioners 
and their country being thus performed, if any time, or 
opportunity, or pecuniary ability yet remains to them, the 
Bishop has pointed out objects on which all may be well 
bestowed, ,in the support and assistance of those institutions 
by which the members of the Church have been labouring 
silently, but indefatigably and most judiciously, for more than 
a century, to extend the blessings of religion to our poorer 
brethren at home, to the inhabitants of our various colonial 
possessions, and after them, in due regard to the scale of 
duty given us by the Apostle, (Gal, vi, 10.) to the heathen 
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world, The encomiums which the Bishop has passed upon 
our two venerable Church Societies, are equally just and ap- 
propriate: and more scarcely need be said to recommend 
them to every sound Churchman, whether he belong to the 


clergy or the laity, than is conveyed in the following 
paragraph. 


“‘ In short, whatever is your immediate aim,—the promotion of 
Christian knowledge at home, or the propagation of the Gospel in 
foreign lands,—-you will find, in the one or the other of these 
sister societies, an auxiliary of your pious beneficence, efiective 
and sure, though without ostentatious pretensions, or ambition of 
popular applause. In the mean time, you will have the satisfaction 
of acting in concert with C huschwen, the friends of authority and 
order, i the spirit of soberness and truth ; and will perceive ‘with 
conscious pleasure, that in extending the influence of these insti- 
tutions, and augmenting their abilities of exertion, you contribute 


lustre and dignity to the Church, which directs and encourages 
their labours.””? P. 30. 


Before we take our leave of this very useful Charge, we 
wish to call the attention of our readers, especially those who 
reside at a distance from the metropolis, to the state of 
another institution, which the Bishop has thought it necessary 
strongly to recommend to his auditors. We allude to the 
Clergy Orphan School, a charity, which, we are convinced, 
requires only to be more generally known, to ensure it that 
extended and liberal patronage, Which well imagined and 


conducted plans of real benevolence never fail to receive from 
the public. 


* A building has within these few years been erected by public 
subscription, of dimensions sufficient to receive one hundaréd and 
sizty children; but owing to the inadequacy of the funds, the 
number at present on the establishment does not exceed eighty- one, 
and the painful necessity of passing over applications of the most 
urgent distress recurs at every election. ‘Lhis failure of support 
I must in justice ascribe to the general ignorance of the necessities, 
perhaps I might say the existence, of this charitable institution. 
With respect to you, my reverend brethren, this cursory statement 
1 am satisfied will amply suffice to secure your cflicient co-operation, 
in supplying a deficiency, which. if longer suffered to exist, will, 
not without reason, be considered by the world, as implying in the 
body of the Clergy, a want of compassion to the helpless and in- 


nocent, a want of respect and affection to the memory of their 
fellow labourers in the Lord *.” P. 31. 





* «« Prom an estimate made by the committee since this Charge was delivered, 
it appears that the number of children in the Clergy Orphan Schools may be in- 
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It surely will not be necessary for us to suggest, to the 
members of our Church, motives to induce them to extend 
their support to the orphan children of her Clergy : to pro- 
claim that such en institution as this lanvuishes | fur want of 
pecuniary resources, is, we are persuaded, all that can be 
required to raise up those on its behalf’ who can remove its 
embarrassments, and give it all the efliciency which a com- 
petent income can bestow. But as we are well aware that 
the Clergy, to whoim tie appeal is first and more particularly 
made, have not alw: ays means proportionate to their inclina- 
tions; that the claims, the local claims already made upon 
them are too generally far greater than their scanty funds can 
answer; we wo'!d point out one mode of aiding the subscrip- 
tions to the Clergy Orphan School, which, if universally 
adopted, would supply bo inconsiders able portion of the sam 
required to fill their walls with the destitute objects whom 
they were intended to relieve. 

There are, we believe, few ecclesiastical districts in the 
kingdom, in which a charity for the assistance of the widows 
and children of necessitous Cle rgymen is not already esta- 
blished : and although the demands upon these local institu- 
tions usually keep pace with their income, still it could not 
be considered as an alienation of that income, if a small por- 
tion of it were annually bestowed upon these schools; since, by 
the rules of the corporation, they are open to all orphan 
children of Clergymen throughout the kingdom, if properly 
qualified and recommended. 'The diocese of Durham has 
already led the way: from the year 1798 we find the Clergy 
Socie ty of Durham en the list of subscribers to these schools, 
and contributing 21]. annually ; and from the report printed 
1816, we learn that three children from that diocese were 
then receiving their education at St. John’s Weod. We hope 
that this example will be speedily followed by similar associa- 
tions in other dioceses. ‘The Clergy may thus afford ready 
and substantial aid to an establishment forcibly recommend- 
ing itself to their feelings as parents, and their charity as 
Christian ministers: and while the prosperity of the institu- 
tion would be secured, its advantages would be proportion- 
ubly extended to the children of their deceased brethren 
throughout the kingdom. 





creased to the full complement, at an additional expense of little more than 
20001. a- year: a sum which, it is hoped, will easily be raised among the 
Clergy. Ihave great satisfaction in stating, that many new subscribers have 
already given in their names, aud many former subscribers have doubled or 
trebled their subseri ptions.”” 
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Art. V. The History of British India. By James Mill, 
fisq. 3 vols. 4to. Gl. Gs. Baldwin and Co. London. 1817, 


‘Tits is a work of great research, and, upon the whole, of 
very considerable merit. Perhaps we may say of it, as of 
most other books which come out in these days, that it is too 
long—that it contains matter not very closely connected with 
the main object of the performance, and a large portion of 
reasoning on the various dacts brought forward, for which the 
reader will not, in every instance, be disposed to express much 
gratitude towards the ingenious author. On many occasions 
too, Mr. Mill seems more inclined to discharge the oflice 
of a judge than that ofa narrator—to pass sentence rather than 
to detail evidence ; and thus is he insensibly led to adopt the 

captious opinionative style ofa reviewer, when he ought to pre- 

serve the calm dignity of an historian. Weare far from insinu- 
ating, however, that he is an unfair writer either as to fact or 
inference. On the contrary, as far as we have been able to trace 
his footste ps in the march of events, we have not in any ove 
instance, found him tampering with the sacredness of historical 
truth, whether as to the actions which were performed by men 
in public stations, or as tothe motives which guided their con- 
duct; whensoever, at least, these motives are avowed. Our 
remark therefore applies entirely to his unceasing practice of 
examining into the wisdom, the consistency, and the moral 
qualities of public measures, and of referring them to a uni- 
form standard of merit of his own setting up, which, it is obvi- 
ous, cannot be strictly applicable to the political conduct of 
men, placed in cire umstances sO exc eecingly different as were 
the several governors in india, at the various epochs which 
fall under his examination: and by these means his book in 
many parts more nearly resembles, a dissertation on the ab- 
stract principles of equity than a narrative of events in a co- 
lony still unsettled, and under the direction of an ill-balaaced 
government. 

We agree indeed with Gibbon, as quoted by our author, that 
aux yeux dun philosophe, les faits comp osent la partie la 
moins interressante de histoire. C’est la connoisance de 
Thomme ; la morale, et la politique qwil y trouve, gui la rele- 
vent dans son esprit. But we are notwithstanding disposed 
to maintain, that it is the knowledge of human nature and of 
morality which he derives from reviewing the actions of men, 
at the differe nt stages of social refinement, and not that which 
he gets at second hand from the speculations of an author, 
upon which the philosopher places so much value. 
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A history of India, says Mr. Mill, to be good for any 
thing, must ‘be, what, for want of a better appellation, has been 
called a “ Critical History.” A. critical history, he then 
tells us, is a judging history ; and, in the exercise of this 
function, it has for its objects the ‘‘ matter of statement,” 
and the “ matter of evidence.” Mr. Mill is without doubt a 
profound and an expert metaphysician ; but the distinctiou 
which he here insists upon, when viewed in its application to 
ihe uses of history, is most unyuestionably a piece of mere lo- 
gical parade. How is it possible to separate the ‘* matter of 
statement” from the “ matter of evidenve” whilst examining 
into an historical fact! Let us fix upon any event at random, 
in the history now before us, and we shall see whether the 
principle applies in its distinct and two-fold operation. At 
page 647 of the second volume, where the author gives an ac- 
count of the conduct of Mr. Hastings to the Nabob of Oude, 
itis stated that, ‘‘ a present was offered ; a present of a sum of 
no less than ten lacs, or £100,000; and notwithstanding the 
Company’s laws, against presents, notwithstanding the ac- 
knowledyed distress “of the Nabob and his inability to pay the 
debt which he owed to the Company, it was accepted.” Now, 
the matter of statement in this case is, that £100,000 was 
offered and accepted ; and we ask Mr. Mill in what way he 
would apply his critical or judging faculties to this proposi- 
tion considered merely as the announcement ofa fact? In our 
opinion, the whole enquiry which could be instituted in refer- 
ence to such a matter, must resolve itself into evidence, and 
into nothing more ; that is to say, the. only thing which an 
inquisitive reader can have any wish to ascertain is, whether 
the money was giveu and received. We know well, that there 
is a difference between an action or event, and the evidence 
upon which that action or event is to be established; but we 
imagine that the office of the historian is confined to the esta- 
blishment or rejection of facts; that even the erttical historian 
is not understood to proceed farther ; and that he has nothing 
more to do with the “ matter of statement” than to ascertain 
clearly, and to explain intelligibly, the terms in which it may 
happen to be expressed. It “would be injustice to Mr. Mill, 
however, not to give the distinction now alluded to, in his 
own words. 

“In regard to evidence, says he, the business of criticism 
visibly is to bring to light the value of each article, to discri- 
minate what is true from what is false, to combine partial state- 
ments in order to form a complete account; to co me vary- 
ing, and to balance contradictory statements, in order to hom 
a correct one. In regard to the matter of statement, the bu- 
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siness of criticism is to discriininate between real causes and 
false causes; real effects and false effects ; real tendencies and 
falsely supposed ones; between good ends and evil ends; 
means that are conducive, and means not conducive to the ends 
to which they are applied. In exhibiting the result of these 
several judgments, he concludes, the satisfaction or the in- 
struction of the reader is very imperfectly provided for, if the 
reasons are not adduced. I have no apology therefore to 
make for those instructions or those ratiocinations, sometimes 
of considerable length, which were necessary to exhibit the 
grounds upon w hich my decisions were founded. Those critical 
disquisitions may be well, or they may be ill performed; they 
may lead to correct, or they may lead to erroneous conclusions ; 
but they are indispatably. in place; and my work, whatever 
had been its virtues in other respects, would have remained 
most imperfect without them.” 

Reserving the few remarks which have occurred to us on 
the spirit and execution of this valuable performance till the 
close of our article, we shall at present proceed to set forth its 
object, according to the outlive given of it by the author him- 
self in his intreductory section. He proposes, 

1. ‘To describe ihe circumstances in which the intercourse of 
this nation with India commenced, and the particulars of its 
early progress, til the era when it could first be segundos as 
placed on a firm and durable basis : 

il. To exhibit as accurate a view as possible of the people 
with whom our countrymen had thus begun to transact ; of their 
character, history, manners, religion, arts, literature, and 
laws ; as well as of the physical cireamstances of climate, soil, 
and production, in which they were placed: 

ILL. To deduce to ihe present times a history of the British 
transactions ia relation to India; by recording the train of 
events ; by unfolding the constitution of the East India Com- 
pany, that body half political, half commercial, through whom 
the business has been ostensibly carried on ; by describing the 
nature, progress and ellects of their commercial operations ; by 
exhibiting the legislative proceedings, the discussions and 
speculations to which our intercourse with India has given 
birth ; by analyzing the schemes of government which have 
been adopted for our Indian dominion ; ; and by an attempt to 
discover the character and tendency of that species of relation 
te one another in which Great Britain and the Indies are 
placed. 

The work is divided into six books, of which, as we cannot 
undertake to give an intelligible precis of the whole, we shall 
enable our readers to form some judgment, by giving the ti- 
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tles, and the periods which they embrace. The first book 
takes up the subject in the year 1527, and gives an instruc- 
tive account of the commencement of our intercourse with In- 
diain the way of trade, as well as of the various circumstances 
which characterized its progress till the establishment of the 
Company by a durable basis, in the sixth year of Queen 
Anne. ir the second book, we are presented, from the best 
authorities, with a history of the Hindus, with an account of 
their institutions, civii and religious ; their literature, supersti- 
tion, laws, and geveral manners. ‘The third book is occupied 
with similar details relative to the Mahomedans, who over-ran 
a cousiderable portion of India, and who had of course intro- 
duced considerable changes in that vast continent, long befure 
it was visited by the British. In the fourth book is resumed 
the history of our government in India from 1708 to 1778; 
that is from the establishment by Act of Parliament of one ex- 
clusive Company in the reign of Anne, till the change which 
was effected in the constitution of that Company by a statute 
passed in the 13th of his present Majesty. The fi/th book 
comprizes the period which elapsed between the event now 
mentioned, and the well-known discussion which.took place 
on Indian affairs, under the auspices of Mr. Pitt, in the year 
1784. The current of events much more political than mer- 
cantile certainly, which filled up the space between the year 
just named and the termination of the Mahratta war in 1805, 
affords materials for the sixth book. 

It will appear from the above sketch, that the second and 
third books are not very intimately connected with British In- 
dia; and yet, as being an excellent abridgment of all that has 
been bitherto made known in Europe in relation to the Hin- 
dus snd their Mahomedan conquerors, they appear to us not 
the least valuable part of Mr. Mill’s laborious work. In his 
estimate of the attamments made by the native population of 
Hindostan in science and the arts, we heartily concur with 
him; and we are persuaded that the more precise our informa- 
tion shall become on these heads, the less ground will there be 
for admiration or surprize.. 'The Hindus and the Chinese, no 
doubt, present the singular spectacle of an immense country. 
retaining the possession of arts which must originally have 
been founded upon an improved state of the sciences, whilst 
the sciences themselves are no longer known. The Egyptians 
were for ages in the same predicament. ‘They preserved the 
arts in high perfection, and exhibited manifold tokens of a 
knowledge in mechanics not hitherto attained among the mo- 
derns, long after the philosophy which had led to them had 
eeased to be cultivated. But, judging from the specimens of 
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oriental learning now rendered accessible to the Europeni 
scholar, and from the modes of investigation which are prac- 
tised in the department of science, we cannot place the Hindu 
in a higher rank than the Arabians in the middle ages, or 
than of the Greeks in the time of Lycurgus. it has 
been insinuated that the Mahomedan conquest checked 
the progress of civilization in Hindostan, and that the hardy 
soldiers of the Caliphs proved the same kind of masters to tie 
passive Gentoo that the Goths and the Vandals were to the 
effeminate Italians ; obliterating every record of science, and 
waging war against all the uses of polished life. Nothing, 
however, can be more groundless than such an opinion. It 
is, on the contrary, moet satisfactorily made out by Mr. Mill, 
that the arts, the sciences, the laws, the literature, and the 

general refinement of the ‘Hindoos sustained no injury from 
the inroads, and subsequent settlement of their Moslem 
neighbours; the latter people being farther advanced than 
the former in almost ev ery acquirement that adorns and en- 
lightens human society. ‘The comparison instituted between 
these two classes of men in respect of government, literature, 
and the arts, is iliustrated by our author with great learning, 
and conducted with much fairness; and we are perfectly 
satisfied that in his conclusions on this head he will secure the 
concurreice of all his readers. ‘The two books now under 
consideration are, indeed, replete with learning, and display 
much instructive reasoning in Mr. Mill's best style ; we hold, 
notwithstanding, our original opinion that they would have 
been better had they been shorter, and that, as the works of 
Jones, Halked, Colbroke, Dubois, and Ward are in the hands 
of the public, abridgement might have been carried still 
farther with considerable advanitage. 

In reference to the earlier part of our intercourse with India, 
the labour of the historian is employed‘in describing the rivalry 
and contention which sub sisted so long between our country- 
men and the Portuguese, and latterly between us, the French, 
and the Dutch for a share in the trade to the Indian continent 
hy the Cape of Good Hope. Agreeably to the spirit of the 
times, the Portuguese, who had recently discovered the pas- 
sage round the southern point of Africa, claimed an exclusive 
right to all the trade which could be carried on through that 
channel; and as this right seems to have been tacitly admitted 
among all the maritime Powers, it became an object of the 
first importance to find out an approach to India in a different 
direction, and through unfrequented seas. In pursuance of 
this end, an attempt was made in the reign of Henry 
VIII. to penetrate to China and the Indian ocean by the 
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north-western shores of America: and such was the adven- 
turous spirit of the English nation at that remarkable era, 
that repeated disappointments, and seme very serious losses 
seem only to have stimulated to more daring enterprizes both 
the government and the people at large. Failing in their en- 
deavours to reach the land of fabled riches by the north west, 
they next, directed their attention to the north-east; and 
accordingly, in the reign of Edward VI., a squadron. of 
two ships was fitted out under the command of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, which sailing round the coast of Norway doubled 
the north Cape, and thence directed their course towards the 
east. Being overtaken, however, bya violent storm, the ship 
of Sir Hugh was driven to an obscure spot in Russian Lap- 
land, where he and all his crew fell victims to the severity of 
the climate. The other vessel, commanded by Mr. Chancel- 
lour, found shelter in the harbour of Archangel, being the first 
foreign ship that had ever enteredit: from which incident 
originated the important trade which was so. long carried on 
between this country and Russia, under the direction of a 
privileged company. Compelled to relinquish all hopes of 
opening an intercourse with India through a high northern 
latitude, the spirit of discovery was next directed towards the 
south-west ; and in following out this great object, it was re- 
served for the celebrated Drake to accomplish a passage 
round the southern extremity of the American continent, to 
visit the principal islands at that time known of the Indian 
Archipelago, and to return to Europe by the Cape of Good 
Hope. » 3 

in 1589, an application was made to Government by a 
memoria in the name of divers merchants, praying for the 
royal permission to send three ships, and as many pinnaces, 
on a voyage to India; but it was not till the first year of the 
seventeenth century that a Charter was procured, constituting 
the ‘‘ adventurers,” as they were called, a body corporate and 
politic, by the name of the “Governors and Company of 
Merchants of London trading to the East Indies,” and invest- 
ing them with the usual privileges and powers. This grant 
was, however, limited to the period of fifteen years, with the 
further restriction that, if found to be disadvantageous to the 
country, it might be annulled at any time after a notice of 
two years. Previous to this arrangement, it ought to be 
mentioned, Queen Elizabeth, who partook of the enthusiasm 
which animated her subjects in regard to the fairy treasures 
of the East, sent an embassy over land to the Great Mogul; 
but the Portuguese and rar iy who were jealous of the . 
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‘English, exerted themselves so strenuously to excite suspi- 
cions in the mind of that monarch, relative to the ulterior de- 
signs of ovr countrymen, that, the ambassador failed to ac- 
eomplish the purposes for which he had been commissioned. 
Following out the history of the Company as a trading as- 
sociation, it follows to be observed that, in the year 1609, they 
obtained a renewal of their Charter, confirming all their former 
privileges, and constituting them a bedy corporate, not for 
fiiteen years as before, nor for any other limited period, but 
for ever ; still, indeed, providing that in case the monopoly 
should be fonnd prejudicial to the nation, their exclusive pri- 
_ vileges should, after three years’ notice, cease and expire. It 
deserves to be mentioned, too, in regard to the mode of car- 
rying on their-commercial transactions, that the company for 
many years had no joint stock as at present invested perma- 
nently in the general trade, and avajlable to all the purposes 
of that trade; but on the contrary, the individual members of 
the company subscribed year by year what sam each chose to 
embark in their annual speculations, and when the concerns 
of every particular adventure were wound up, the capital and 
profits were wholly divided among the subscribers, according 
to the amount of their advance. In truth, the influence of 
individual management was extended so far, that, of the seve- 
ral adventures which were undertaken in any one year, every 
member whe subscribed had _ it in his power to determine in 
which his share of the funds should be invested. P 
It was not till 1612, that the first joint stock was established ; 
and even then the capital was raised by a sort of arbitrary 
subscription, as: Mr. Mill expresses it : some individuals whose 
names stoed as members of the company advancingynothing, 
others largely ; subscribing, now, hewever, not as before 
each man for a particular adventure with an association of 
his own choosing, but all into the hands of the Governor and 
Directors, who were to employ the aggregate as one fund or 
capital, for the benefit of those by whom it was advanced. In 
this way the commerce with India was carried on, during 
nearly half a century, with various success, subjected all 
along to many obstacles, arising from the powerful rivalry of 
the Dutch and Portuguese: the latter people still claiming 
and exercising the right to an exclusive trade, wheresoever 
_they could set up pretensions of prior occupancy, or even of 
onal intercourse. In fact, it was not until our countrymen 
had fought their way in the Eastern seas, and chastised their 
rivals by strength of hand, that they were permitted to enjoy 
the advantages of a fair merchandize: and in reviewing this 
portion of our commercial history, it cannot fail to strike the 
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reader that the bravery and skill with which the British 
arms were wielded, contributed ih a very great degree to 
secure the favour of the native powers. | 
An attempt to violate their charter in the year 1635, created 
no ordinary alarm among the leading members of the Com- 
pany. A number of persons, with Sir William Courten at their 
head, smitten with the love of gain, contrived to acquire 
a sufficient degree of influeice with Charles I. to induce 
his Majesty to grant a licence for a new association to 
trade with India, and to take 4 share himself in this mercantile 
adventure. On this occasion the remonstrances of thé Com- 
pany were loud and unceasing, but they seem not to have 
produced any lasting effect upon the king or his council ; for 
an order was issued, continuing to Courten’s association their 
privileges for five years, and commanding that neither should 
they trade at those places where the Company had factories, 
nor the Company at the places where Courten’s Association 
might form their establishments. ‘This competition, however, 
was not destined to be of long duration. ‘Tén or twelve years 
from the date of which we are now speaking, the two parties 
found it their mutual interest to unite ; Parliunent, who 
sanctioned this union, interposed their authority no farther 
than to provide that the trade should be carried on by a joint 
stock. This condition on the part of the Legislature was evi- 
dently suggested by the circumstances mentioned by Mr. Mill, 
in the following paragraph, which we give in his own words : 


«« The extreme inconvenience and embarrassment which ardse 
from the management by the same agents, in the same trade, of a 
number ‘of separate capitals, belonging to separate associations ; 
the toil and vexation of keeping the receipt and ‘expenditure of 
each entirely distinct from the receipt and expenditure of the rest, 
began now to make themselves seriously and formidably felt, From 
each of the Presidencies came compiaints of the difficulties, or rather 
impossibilities, which they were regres to surmount; and.it was 
urgently recommended to obtain, if it were practicable, an Act of 
Parliament to combine the whole of these separate stocks into one. 
Under this confusion, we have hardly any information i 
the internal transactions af the Company at home. We know not 
so much as how the Courts of Ditectors were formed ; whether 
there was a body of Directors:for each separate fund, or only. one 
body for the whole; and if only only one Court of Directors, whe- 
ther they were chosen by the voices of the contributors to all the 
separate etocks, or the contributors to one only: whether, when @ 
Court of Proprietors was held, the owners of all the separate funds 
met in one body, or the owners of each separate fund. met by 
selves for the regulation of their own particular concerns.” 
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It is very clear, indeed, that as soon as the Company began 
to form establishments in India, the old system of separate ad- 
ventures could no longer ke continued; because, as it was 
necessary to sink a large portion of their capital in forts, ware- 
houses, and military equipments, it would be altogether im- 
possible to award to every set of subscribers the share to which 
they were entitled in that species of fixed property. As a 
proof of this, it is only necessary to observe that, when pos- 
session was obtained of the island of Polaroon, and a sum of 
money received from the Dutch in name of compensation for 
an attack upon the. English traders at Amboyna, there were 
no fewer than three parties who set up claims to these bene- 
factions, namely, the respective proprietors of third, fourth, 
and united joint stocks. ‘The proprietors of the third joint 
stock claimed the whole, as the fourth joint stock and the 
united joint stock were not in existence at the time when the 
forfeit obtained from the Dutch was incurred; and they 
preges that the money might be lodged in safe and responsi- 

le hands, till Government should determine the question. 
In this state of suspense the wily Cromwell proposed to bor- 
row the cash, that it might be turned to some useful purpose ; 
but the Directors, as indigent as the Protector himself, could 
only be prevailed upon to advance a part. In short, about 
this period the greatest confusion marked every movement in 
the India trade; and the Company, as a corporate body, are 
nearly lost sight of. A kind of free trade seems to haye been 
allowed by the Commonwealth, during a very short interval, 
and placed in the hands of a number of individuals who called 
themselves the Merchant Adventurers ; but each party finding 
their means inadequate when applied separately, and the sen- 
timents of Government being afterwards decidedly expressed 
in favour of an exclusive trade, conducted on the basis of a 
joint steck, a coalition was easily effected between the Adven- 
turers and the Company. 

But the commerce of the East, still the object of ambition 
and of a restless cupidity, again excited a more formidable 
competition than the privileged traders had yet encountered. 
So early as the year 1682, a design was formed, and sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the king and council, for 
opening a subscription for a uew joint steck, and establishing 
a rival Kast India Company: and at length, in 1698, the new 
association found their views so favourably received by parlia- 
ment, as to obtain an act, constituting them a.body corporate 
and politic, by the name of the ‘* General Society.” The 
charter conferred on this occasion, empowered the subscribers 
tv trade, on the terms of a regulated cumpany, each sub- 
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striber for his own amount. ‘The greater part of tie subscri- 
bers, however, desired to trade upon a joint stock; and ano- 
ther charter, accordingly, was obtained, forming this portion 
of the subscribers, exclusive of the small minority, into a joint 
stock company, by the name of the “ English Company 
trading to the East Indies.” ’ 

As the charter of the original company was still in force, 
and guarded, too, by a condition, which provided that three 
years notice should be given, before any measure could be 
adopted to invalidate the grant to which it bore a reference, it 
is abundantly manifest, that the government of ‘William con- 
sulted their own convenience, much more than the justice of 
the cause, or the rights of the subject. But this injurious 
conduct on the part of the legislature, was not attended with 
any serious disadvantage, to those against whom it was di- 
rected. ‘The new body were extremely feeble, and their pro- 
ceedings, in general, very inconsiderate. ‘The measures to 
which they were prompted, by the spirit of rivalry, ended, for 
the most part, in their own embarrassment; and thus, after a 
few years of fruitless competition, a union was proposed with 
tie elder establishment, and ultimately ratified ‘under the 
great seal. All differences were submitted to the arbitration 
of the Earl of Godolphin, Lord High Treasurer of England ; 
and the two parties now assumed the common title of the 
“ United Company of Merchants trading to the East 
Indies.” 

The arrangement now mentioned took place in 1708, from tue 
which date, till the year 1773, nothing remarkable occurred i) 
in the commercial transactions of the Company, or in the 
constitution of their society. Long before this last period, 
however, they had attracted the attention of the world as con- 
querors, and as the occupauts or onary of a vast territory 
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on the Indian continent; on which account, as well as because 4 
their financial matters were becoming every day more per- ‘| 
plexed, it appeared expedient to the government, to modify i) 
considerably the principles on which Indian affairs were at a 
that time managed. In fact, a radical change in the consti- ” 


tution of the East India Company seemed absolately neces- 
sary, in order to admit of that degree of interference and if 
controul, at the hand of his Majesty's ministers, which the ‘ 
growing empire in Hindostan now imperiously required. ‘The i 
first proposition, then, advanced by the Premier of the day, 

was to raise the qualification of a vote, in the court of pr 
prietors, from 5001. to 10002., and to give to every ‘oprie 
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possessed of 3000/. two votes, to such oA gene 000/. i 
three votes, and to those who leld 10, . four votes, It i 
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was next proposed to confine the annual election of directors 
to six, or one-fourth of the whole, instead of changing them 
all every year. But the greatest innovation, consisted in 
vesting the government of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, in a 
povernor-seperal, with a salary of 25,000/., and four counsel- 
ors, with salaries of 8000/. each ; and in assigning to Bengal 
@ superiority over the other presidencies. It was likewise 
proposed to establish at Calcutta, a supreme court of judica- 
ture, consisting of a chief justice, with 8000/. a year, and 
three other judges, with 6,000/., appointed by the crown. 
Descending to details, it was provided that the first governor- 
general aa counsellors, should be nominated: by parliament 
in the act, and hold their office for five years, after which, the 
patronage of those great offices should revert to the directors, 
but still subject to the approbation of the crown; that every 
thing in the Company’s correspondence from India, which 
related to civil or military affairs or the administration of the 
revenue, should be laid before the ministry ; that no person in 
the service either of the King or the Company should be al- 
lowed to receive presents ; and that the governor-general, the 
counsellors, and judges, should be excluded from all commer- 
cial profits and pursuits. The celebrated Warren Hastings 
was the governor-general appointed by the wisdom of Parlia-. 
ment; and his council, named by, the same authority, were 
General Clavering, Colonel Monson, Mr. Barwel, and Mr. 
Francis, 

Passing over the great events which distinguished the 
government of Mr. Hastings, we proceed to state the parti- 
culars which characterized Mr. Pitt’s famous India-bill, en- 
acted in the year 1784, and which form the basis of the consti- 
tution by which the affairs of our Indian empire are managed 
at the present day, 

From the vast extent of territorial possession, which had 
been acquired subsequently to the union of the two compa- 
nies, in the reign of Anne, and particularly during the twelve 
years that Hastings exercised his office at Calcutta, it became 
a consideration of the most urgent nature, to identify more 
closely than had been hitherto done, the government of the 
directors with the government of his Majesty’s ministers. 
Every person is familiar with the discussions which took place 
in parliament, upon Mr. Dundas’s motivn to bring in a bill on 
India affairs; with the events which followed Mr. Fox's at- 
tempt to legislate on the same subject; and, we may add, with 
the statute which was framed under the auspices of the great 
statesman who then commenced his brilliant career. The 
leading object with Mr. Fox, was to abolish entirely the 
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court ef directors and the court of proprietors, as being no 
longer fit instruments for managing their own affairs, and to. 
substitute in their place a commission, consisting of seven 
persons named by parliament, who were to have: the sole 
direction in all matters connected with the territories, reve- 
nues, aud commerce of India, and to exercise a similar power, 
of placing and displacing all persons in the service of the 
Company, whether at home or in India. Mr. Pitt, on the © 
contrary, left as he found them the two'courts just mentioned, 
and contented himself with the erection of the board of con- 
troul, to be composed of six members of the privy council, 
chosen by the King, of whom the chancellor of the exchequer 
and one of the principal secretaries of state, were to be two. 
This board possesses, although in a manner somewhat less 
direct, all the efficient power with which Mr. Fox intended 
to invest his parliamentary commissioners, for they are autho- 
rized by the bill, now under consideration, ‘‘ to check, super- 
intend, and controul, all acts, operations, and concerns, which 
in any wise relate to the civil or military government or reve- 
nues, of the territories and possessions of the said United 
Company in the East Indies.” It was also ordained, by the 
act in question, that the court of directors should appoint a 
committee of secrecy, not exceeding three persons, whose 
office it should be to transmit, without consulting their con- 
stituents, such orders.as the board of controul might wish te 
keep private, and to receive and convey answers to all such 
orders, under the same concealment. ‘Thus, the president of 
the board of controul, as Mr. Mill remarks, is, in fact, the 
secretary for Indian affairs, and is in every thing but the name 
an additional secretary ef state. It wus ordained, in thethird 
place, that no act of the court of directors, which had received 
the approbation of the board of controul, should be annulled 
or any way affected by the court of proprietors. A fourth 
provision was enacted, by which it was rendered obligatory 
upon all the servants of the company, to give an inventory of 
the property which they brought from India, This regulation, 
however, from the difficulty and inconvenience attending it, 
was very soon relinquished. The only other object of mr. 
Pitt’s bill we shall mention, is that by which a new tribunal 
was instituted, “ for the prosecuting and bringing to speedy 
and condign punishment British subjects, guilty of extortion 
and other misdemeanours, while holding offices in the service 
of the King or Company in India.” This judicature was 
composed of one judge tee each of the common law courts | 
in Westminster Hall, four peers, and six ‘members of the 
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Commons, chosen according to a specified method by their 
respective houses of parliament. 

Having exhausted the history of the several charters and 
statutes which respect the establishment of the East India 
Company, as a mercantile association, we shall go back to give 
avery brief sketch of their first settlement, wars, and acquisi- 
tions, in Hindostan. E 

It was: by negociation that our countrymen first obtained a 
settlement in India, Permission was granted, in 1612, to 
establish factories at Surat, Amedabad, Cambaya, and Goa, 
upon the condition of paying to the native government 34 per 
cent. on all their imports. It. was not till 1640, that the 
company were allowed to have any stations on the eastern 
shores of the peninsula; when they successively founded 
establishments at Armegum and Madras. ‘The Portuguese, 
the French, and the Dutch, being still very powerful in those 
parts, many indecisive battles took place at sea, between the 
fleets of these natiens and the ships of the English : all of them 
being induced by their jealousies and fears tp make common 
cause against the new settlers. ‘The perseverance of the 
British, however, and their superior skill in‘arms, overcame 
in the course of a few years, the more formidable of their 
Europea rivals; and although the French and Hollanders 
occasionally recovered by treaties, several valuable posses- 
sions in the East, which they bad lost in the struggle of war, 
these ambitious traders have long been denuded of every por- 
tion of their early acquisitions on the Indian continent. ~ 

It is more important, therefore, to trace the history of that 
protracted warfare, in which the British have been engaged 
against a certain class of the native powers, and which has 
entailed upon the Company a heavier load of expense, and 
occasioned the loss of a greater number of lives, than Carthage 
itself cost Rome. The Mahrattas, that barbarous and fero- 
cious race of men, to whom we now allude, were unknown in 
India, as a separate nation at least, until towards the close of 
the seventeenth century; when an ambitious youth, whose 
name was Sevagee, led them forth to act a distinguished part, 
They were originally confined to those mountainous districts 
which extend from the borders of Guzerat to Canara, running 
nearly parallel to the coast, on a meridian a little to the east-; 
ward of Bombay; but the adventurous Sevagee, who com- 
menced his career in the unpromising situation of a leader of 
banditti, conquered for them, although opposed by the arms of 
the great Aurungzebe himself, an immense stretch of country 
lying along the western shores of the Deccan, and spread the 
terror of their name over all the south. As the Mogul empire 
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declined, the Mahrattas gained strength; and extending them- 
selves to the north and east, they not only threatened the most 
valuable parts of the British dominions on the Ganges, but 

even succeeded in driving from the imperial city of Delhi one 
of the successors of Aurungzebe. The Hindus of the low 
country could not withstand, with any prospect of success, the 
impetuous torrent of invasion which thus rolled down upon thenr 
from the mountains ; andasinterestand hamanity dictated tothe 
British the policy of assisting the weaker of the combatants, 
in this attempt to found anew dynasty, on the ruins of the 
Megul power, our countrymen very soon found themselves in 
alliauce with almost all the petty sovereigns of India, and in 
constant war with the aspiring Mahrattas. It soon appeared, 
however, to the Company’s servants, that the task of defend- 
ing a luxurious and effeminate people, against hardy adven- 
turers, could not be successfully performed, witlout having 
permission to discipline their troops, and, consequently, to 


superintend the disbursement of a large share of their. 


finances. ‘The necessity for such interference, as might 


have been expected, very soon rendered the princes, whom. 


we protected, mere men of straw ;.and transferred the actual 
government of the country into the hands of the India Com- 
pany. Perceiving this result, and influenced by the natural 
faithlessness of Indian politics, the nabobs had sometimes 
recourse to intrigue, and sometimes to open war, in order to 
disentangle themselves from their protectors ; and in this state 
of things, it cannot be concealed, that the English authorities 
were compelled to enforce the observance of treaties, when 
those, for whose behoof they had been contracted, seemed 
willmg to forget them. ‘The way and manner too, in which 
this was done, were not always free from objection ; and npon. 
the British, accordingly, as upon all conquerors, a stain’ 
been left, arising from their transactions in India, which it 
will require a long time to wash away. We allude particu- 
larly to the era of Governor Hastings, a man who served his 
country, according to his views of advantage, to the very ut- 
most reach of his power, and, we fear, in one or two instances, 
at the expense of his best feelings, and of the English cha- 
racter. Mr. Mill's apology for him, is candid and eloquent, 
and we shall give it in the next page; meantime we cannot 
help observing, that the recollections of Oude and Benares, 
are not the most agreeable which occur to the historian,: in 
his retrospect of Indian affairs. : 
The Mabrattas are still a powerful and restless people ; and 
except the war with Hyder Ali and his son Tippoo Saib, the 
British have not had occasion to draw the sword in the penin- 
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sular, but in order to check and disperse them. The Nepaul- 
ese are a new enemy, determmed, no doubt, and skilful, but 
they partake not of that perfidious and predatory character, 
which distinguishes the followers of Holkar and of Scindia. 
‘These last are in fact on a large scale, what their founder 
Sevagee was on-a small scale, the chiefs of banditti; and 
until they shall be persuaded to receive British troops into 
their country, like the other native powers, and to disband 
theit hordes of roving cavalry, there can be no safe or perma- 
nent peace in India. This was a favourite measure with the 
Marquis of Wellesley, and it ought to be kept in view by 
every governor in that country ; for as the Mahratta troops 
live entirely on plunder, war is necessarily their trade, and as 
they have no spark in them of that feeling which makes men 
fight for victory, as their main object, they make peace as 
soon as war ceases to be profitable. All the Mahratta wars, 
accordingly, have been of the same character, and: have all 
ended nearly in the same way. ‘They begin with a plunder- 
ing excursion, which, in the ‘outset, never fails to be a good 
concern ; the horsemen spread themselves, like locusts, over a 
whole province, sweeping away every thing before them ; and 
nosooner do the British appear in the field, and the governor- 
general, with his elephants and other equipage, has marched 
a few thousand cosses, than the Mahrattas commence a retro- 
grade movement, hazard a few skirmishes as they retire, talk 
of peace and submission when they get within their own 
boundaries, and at length subscribe a treaty in due form, to 
break it at their pleasure. This is the ‘history of every 
Mahratta war, to be found in the annals of British India; and 
of that which has been just finished, not less than of all the 
others which preceded it: and until their principal garrisons 
shall he occupied by troops, raised, disciplined, and com- 


manded by British subjects, the old game will come to be | 


played over again, as often as the Peshwa shall find it his in- 
terest to risk a stake. 

We cannot enter into the details of war and negociation 
which were crowded in close succession into the twelve or 
thirteen years, during which Mr. Hastings directed the Com- 
pany's affairs in India—in many respects the most impertant 
period in the history of British India. ‘The general character 
of Hasting’s administration has been pretty fairly appreciated 
in England ; and we believe that even those who condemned 
his conduct the most loudly, were willing to attribute the 


worst parts of it to his situation rather than to a temper ori- 
ginally arbitrary or cruel. 
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“* After the unreserved exhibition,” says Mr. Mill, “ which: I 
have accounted it my duty to make of the evidence which came 
before me, of the errors and vices of his government, it is neces- 
sary, for the satisfaction of my own mind, and to save me from the 
fear of having given a more unfavourable conception than I in- 
tended of his character and conduct, to impress upon the 
the obligation of considermg two things. ‘The first is, that Mr. 
Hastings was placed in difficulties, and acted upon by temptations 
such as few public men have been called upon to overcome.. The 
second is, that of no man probably who ever hada great share in 
the government of the world, was the public conduct ever so com- 
pletely explored, and laid open to view. For the mode of transact- 
ing the business of the Company almost wholly by writing; first 
by written consultations in the Council ; secondly, by written com- 
mands on the part of the Directors, and written statements of all 
that was done on the part of their servants in India; afforded a’ 
body of evidence, such as under no other government either did or 
could exist : and this evidence was brought forward with a com- 
pleteness never before exemplified; first, by the contentions of a 
powerful party in the Counell in India; next, by the enquiries of 
two searching Committees in the House of Commons; lastly, by 
the production ‘of papers upon the trial: all this elucidated. and 
commented upon by the keenest spirits of the age ; and for a] 
time without any interposition of power to screen his offences from 
detection. It will probably be found that evidence so complete 
never was brought to bear upon the public conduct of any 
public actor before. And it is my firm conviction, that if we had 
the advantage of viewing the conduct of other men who have been ; 
as much engaged in the conduct of public affairs, as completely a 
naked and stripped of all its disguises as his, few of them would ni 
be found whose character would present a higher claim to indul- Wey | 
gence, in some respects, I think, even to applause. In point of 
ability, he is beyond all question the most eminent of the chief 
rulers whom the Company have ever employed; nor is there any. 
one of them who would not have succumbed under the difficulties 
which, if he did not overcome, he at any rate sustained.—He was 
the first, or among the first of the servants of the Company who at- 
tempted to acquire any language of the natives, and who set on foot 
those liberal enquiries into the literature and institutions of the 
Hindoos, which have led to the satisfactory knowledge of the pre- 
sent day. He had that great art of a ruler which consists in at- 
taching to the Governor those who are governed ; for most assured] | 
his administration was popular, both with his countrymen and the 4 
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natives in Bengal.” 


We should have much pleasure in giving the outlines of 
the great events whith distinguished the government of the 
Earl of Mornington, and in particular of those military ex- 
ploits in which the hero of Waterloo had so prominent a share, 
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and wherein he exhibited such splendid proofs of his genius 
and resolution. ‘The reduction of Seringapatam, and the 
<ubsequent victories over the Mahrattas, were amongst the 
truits of that martial administration: and there can be no 
croubt that, in consequence of these successful operaticns, the 
Urititsh territories in India have enjoyed a degree of security 
since the commencement of the present century unknown at 
any former period ; there being no power now in existence 
in the wide regions of Hindostan who could permanently en- 
danger the s satet vy of our immense colonies in that quarter of 
the world. The Mogul Empire ts now no more; whilst the 
predatory staies which continue to profess asort of allegiance 
to the Mahratta Chiefs, although excessively troublesome and 
merce have since the epoch now mentioned < entirely ceased 
» be formidable. In truth, the British are the anitiopinted 
sovereigns of the greater part of that vast country, which ex- 
tends trom the mouths of the Ganges to the source of the 
ndus, and from Cape Comorin to the mountains of Thibet, 
vnd which contains a population more than triple the amount 
at the inbabitaz.ts in Great Britain and Ireland. It therefore 
hecomes a consideration of the utmost moment, and involving 
obligations both ef policy and humanity, how to improve the 
condition ef 40 millicns of our fellow creatures, so as to render 
their subjection to a Christian and enlightened Government, 
a blessing to themselves, and an advantage to their rulers. 
it is distressing to observe, as connected with this point of 
enquiry, that the merals of the Hindus are in general shock- 
ingly depraved, and that their notions of all virtuous ob liga- 
tion are relaxed to such an alarming degree, as to shake every 
cround of confidence in their fidelity or ood conduct. Their 
religion s belief, too, is connected with objects so extrava- 
cant, and with imaginations so grossly foul, that no amend- 
ment con be expected from enforcing or encouraging the ob- 
servance of its precepts. The fountain is poisoned, and the 
stream flows with deadly waters. ‘The great prob lem, there- 
fore, which falls to be resolved, in relation to the improvement 
of the Liindus, implies in it considerations of the most delicate 
nature,—the adeptation to minds deeply ignorant and cor- 
rupted, of a pure and spiritual system of religious faith—the 
reformation of their manners, as the fruit of religious instrue- 
tion—the encouragement of industry, by extending to them 
the protection of ¢ qual laws, anda cradual participation in all 
the privileges of British subjec ts—an eatly emanc ipation from 
Geir bigotry, in matters of eating and drinking, dress, and 
ceremony—i nd above all, the complete abolition of caste, 


without which no change for the better can possibly take 
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place. We have all along had serious doubts whether anv . 
guod is likely to be etlected by a direct application of religteus 
instruction, at least in the first instance ; and our doubts are 











founded on the simple consideration that the doctrines ef | 
Christianity are not likely te make any impression en minds a 
so facile in the reception of mystical extravagancies, and so ; | 
completely debauched by their acquiescence m a creed which 
sets even miraculous power at defiance. With a people whe 


believe in nothing, it is possible to proceed successfully in Pit 
laying the foundation of a rational faith ; but with x people | 
who, ‘like the Hindus, believe in every thing, and are ever ready 
to receive additions to their creed, and new gods into their 
Pantheon, it is utterly impracticable to advance a single step. 
It is. like pouring water into a bag; all is received, and no 
portion retained. Dubois, and other intelligent missionaries, 
are accordingly incessant in their complaints, net that the | 
Brahmans would not listen to them, but on the contrary, that 
they acquiesced in every thing that they advanced; said it was 
all very good and very reasonable—that they have events in 
their religi on to correspond with every event mentioned by 
the Christians—doctrines to set off against doctrines, and pre- 
cept for precept. ‘The Hindus, in short, imagine - them- 
pie es to be already Christians, and a great deal more: they 
already believe all that the Christians “believe, and a great 
deal besides. 

The people of Hindostan must, theretorc, be taught morality, 
as we teach it to children—by example. ‘They must be im- | 
pressed with the thing, and then get the reason and the authority 
fur it; but before this can be accomplished, the Hindus must | 
have better teachers than a dissolute soldiery, or the rapacious 
adventurers, scarcely less dissolute, who go thither to make a 
fortune, and return home to spend it. ‘Their intercourse with 
Europeans must be more indiscriminate and permanent. 
‘They must see the agriculturist display in the labours of the fi 
tield the intelligence ‘of an English tarmer—the manufacturer 
set forth his manifuld resources derived from the scientilic 
knowledge of his art, instead of acting like a mere mechanical 
puppet—the land owner in the fuil enjoyment of ail the rights 
of private property, without a Zimindar to centroul him, or 

a Ryot to fall prostrate at his feet. ‘They must see the com- 
jorts and the virtues of English society; they must be con- 
vinced of the superiority of our countrymen iu the arts which 
minister to peace, and encrease the means of humen bappi- 
ness, as well as in those which destroy life, and extend the : 
terror of power—they must see the effects of religion in-re- 4 
straining bad passions, and in improving a rational philan- | 
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thropy in every department of social intercourse ;—and after 
having seen these things, and known their value, they will 
become docile pupils, and endeavour to practise what they 
learn. Such a state of things implies, of course, a pretty ex- 
tensive colonization of English, as landholders, manufacturers, 
and merchants—a measure completely at variance with the 
principles upon which India has been hitherto governed. A 
most rigid restriction has all along been imposed upon the 
emigration of British subjects to the Company’s territories in 
Hindostan; and the limited intercourse which such a system 
has admitted of, has been farther straitened by the habits of 
living which characterize Europeans in those distant settle- 
ments: insomuch, indeed, that instead of acting as a little 
leaven to leaven the whole lump, the British have uniformly 
composed a fifth caste, as inaccessible and insulated as any 
of the other four. 

We entertain great hopes from the wisdom and zeal of the 
presiding member in that small church establishment which 
has been recently formed ‘at Calcutta. Neither instruction 
nor conciliation we are satisfied will be wanting to gain over 
the natives to the knowledge and love of Christianity ; but until 
the ‘* wall of partition” shall have been somewhat broken down 
by a more liberal intercourse, between the Hindus and British 
subjects generally, there will be but few opportunities of en- 
lightening the former either by precept or example. On the 
eres or policy of an indiscriminate colonization in 

ndia, we speak with diflidence, because we possess not that 
degree of local knowledge which would be necessary for the 
determination of a question at once so delicate and important. * 
It is, however, very clear that, according to the present con- 
stitution of European society in that great colony, no radical 
change can possibly be effected in the creed or manners of the 
native population. ‘This is the opinion of Mr. Mill, and it is 
in our judgment altogether incontrovertible. 

We remarked in the outset that this ‘‘ History of British 
India” is a work of great merit, and of very unusual value. It 
adds to our knowledge on a subject which is becoming every 
day of greater national importance, a large mass of facts which 
have been hitherto permitted to lie scattered over a great va- 
riety of records, not easily accessible to the common reader. 
The arrangement, too, of these materials is unobjectionable, 
and the general execution is highly creditable to the author’s 
abilities and taste. The c omposition, indeed, is neither 
strictly elegant nor very energetic, but it is extremely perspi- 
cuous and simple in its ‘structure—a creat beauty in historical 
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writing—and occasionally inspired with a portion of elo- 
quence. 

‘There is something, notwithstanding, in the spirit of the 
work which does not please us ; and it is not very easy to state 
precisely what it is. There is no want of candour in giving 
facts, whoever may be the party concerned ; and there is cer- 
tainly nothing of a servile or laudatory nature to be detected, 
in speaking of any man or class of men: on the contrary, Mr. 
Mill seems to have adhered rather too literally to the maxim 
of Bayle, that “ la perfection d'une Histoire c'est d’etre disa- 
greabfe a toutes les sectes, et a toutes les nations.” He flatters 
uone, and he succumbs to none: he seems not, in writing his 
book, to have been influenced either by gratitude or by ex- 
pectation ; and in all cases, he speaks of public characters and 
ofpublic measures with independence and impartiality. ‘These 
are high qualities in an historian, no doubt; and yet thereis u 
cold-heartedness in his manner, and a feeling of indifference 
towards his country, wiich ever and anon alienate from him 
the affection of his reader, and throw his best virtues into the 
shade. ‘To use the French expression on this point, i/ a le 
ceur a la tete; he has strong intelligence but seems incapable 
of emotion: and, thus, a massacre, a battle, a rise of India 
steck, and a run upon the bank, are described by him with 
equal coolness and indifference. His metaphysical habit, div- 
ing for reasons, and anticipating consequences, carries him 
past the event itself, which he places betore his readers; and 
whilst other writers would be expending all their rhetoric in 
painting human misery, or in venting indignation at human 
villany, Mr. Mill confines himself to the abstract considerations 
of right and wrong, guesses at the motives of the agents, and 
traces eflects to their causes, through a long series of morat 
phenomena. The only exception to this literary stoicism, 
which we recollect, appears in a biographical sketch of one or 
two French adventurers in India—young men of fine charac- 
ters we admit—but hardly worthy of all the enthusiasm which 
they have excited in the imperturbable mind of our author. 

Upon the whole, however, we beartily and honestly recom- 
mend this masterly performance to the study of all who wish 
to become acquainted with British India—-with the ancient 
history of the greater part of the Asiatic Continent—with the 
various dynasties which have swayed the sceptre over the fine 
regions which lie between the Indus and the Ganges—with 
the manners, superstition, arts, and literature of the inbabi- 
tants of these countries—with the origin and progress of Eu- 


ropean settlements in that quarter of the world—with the 


commencement of the English trade in India; the principles 
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upon which it has been conducted ; its amount, and compara- 
tive advantages—with the warlike transactions in which the 
British arms have been engaged in that Colony since the days 
of Elizabeth; and, in one word, with the commercial, mili- 
tary, and political relations in which England stands with a 
number of nations, submitting to her government, or claiming 
her protection, of which the population exceeds fifty millions 
of human beings. 





Art. VE. Original Sin, Free-Will, Grace, Regeneration, 
Justification, Faith, Good Works, and universal Redenp- 
tion, as maintained in certain Declarations of our Reformers, 
which are the Groundwork of the Articles of the Esta- 
blished Church upon these Subjects: with an important 
Account of the Subscription to the Articles in 1604, and 
an historical and critical Introduction to the whole. By 
the Rev. Henry-John Todd, M.A. F.S.A. Chaplain in 
Ordinary to His Majesty, and Keeper of the Archbishop 
4 — ee Records. 8vo. pp. 244. 7s. Rivingtons, 

Sis. 


Ir is a powerful incitement te industry, that, in ingenuous 
and honourable minds, exertion seems ‘‘ to grow by that it 
feeds upon ;” and, to a certain extent, the more a man per- 
forms, the more he is able to perform. Mr. Todd had scarcely 
accomplished his herculean task of preparing and publishing 
an augmented and greatly improved edition of Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary, the incessant toil of which was reported (we 
sincerely hope not truly) to have impaired a constitution not 
the most robust—when forth comes, from the same indefa- 
tirable hand, another work, in his own immediate province as 
a divine, to the compilation of which a diligent enquirer 
into the writings and monuments of our Reformers might 
laudably have devoted the leisure which he could make or 
tind in a series of years. It was, we presume, a parergon, 
(if we may adopt a word which our language seems to want) 
with which the learned author now and then amused a vacant 
hour, while his great work was in progress. ILlowever pro- 
duced, we gladly hail its appearance, and earnestly recom- 
mend it, especially to students in divinity, as peculiarly sea- 
sonable ‘* ata time when,” as Mr. Todd observes, ‘* hostility 
against the national faith is waged, not only by open enemies, 
but also by pretended friends ; and when attempts to impose 
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false senses upon the public declarations of that faith con- 
tinue to be made, in order to countenance and prepagate 
error.” P, Ixi. 

In the year 1773, Dr. Winchester published “ A Disser- 
tation on the 17th Article of the Church of England,” in 
which he clearly shewed, from the writings of our Reformers, 
that their sentiments respecting predestination and the divine 
decrees, were totally repugnant to the revolting notions of 
Calvin on that subject. What was thus evinced, in this 
unanswered and unanswerable tract (since reprinted as the 
second number of the Churchman’s Remembrancer) on a 
single but momentous point, Mr. Todd has established, or 
rather enabled his readers to prove and establish for them- 
selves, on the various points involved in this unhappy contro- 
versy, by a copious collection of documents from the works 
of our Reformers, which preceded the XXxX1ix Articles of 
our Church, and were, in fact, as is here truly stated, ‘‘ the 
groundwork” of them. 


*¢ The pieces which compose the volume,” some of them of very 
rare occurrence, ** are of the highest importance, and of the most 
authentic character. They shew, in chronological order, from 
the beginning of the Reformation, till the Articles of our Religion 
were set forth in the reign of Elizabeth, the sentiments of our 
Reformers upon doctrines in these Articles, which some have 
supposed to express the language, and to breathe the spirit, of 
Calvin: not their private and individual sentiments, but what they 
collectively or by authority pronounced.” 


The titles and dates of the several-publications will, of 
themselves, in great measure, confirm this account. The 
extracts are taken from the Articles of Religion in 1536, 
trom the Articles of 1540, from the Necessary Erudition of 
a Christian Man, in 1543, from the first Book of Homilies, 
in 1547, trom the Reformatio Lequm Ecclesiasticarum, begun 
in the time of Henry VIII. and finished under Edward VI. 
which was published under the direction of Archbishop 
Parker, by Fox, in 1571; from Edward VIith’s Catechism, 
published by his authority a few days before his death; and 
lastly, from Jewell’s Apology, which was completed in L661, 
and published by the Queen’s authority in 1562. 

An historical and critical Introduction of sixty-two pages 
is prefixed, in which a very interesting account is given, 
interspersed with judicious remarks, concerning the works 
thus quoted, and the authors by whom they are known, or 
prebably supposed, to have oe composed. ‘The hand of 
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Cranmer was employed in many of them, and his head and 
heart in more ; and as his claim to three important Homilies, 
which the probable conjecture of Strype and others had 
ascribed to him in the Book of Edward VI. is here decisively 
established, we select the material parts of the evidence, as a 


specimen of the candour and judgment with which Mr. Todd 
conducts his enquiries. 


‘From the “ Necessary Erudition” we pass to the next article in 
the compilation, the Homilies on Salvation, Faith, and Good Works. 
These I have to assign expressly to the pen of this Archbishop, 
upon authority which will hardly be questioned, notwithstanding 
the contrary suppositions of some historians ; and which will be 
cladly received,,where any opinion approaching to the fact has 

een entertained. IT am not aware that the authority has ever been 
noticed; but he who affords it, will be found worthy of respectful 
notice, both as an acute and powerful writer. 

“* John Woolton, the nephew of the celebrated Alexander 
Nowell, was the author of several theological works in the reign 
of Elizabeth. He was a canon residentiary of the Church of 
Exeter, and afterwards Bishop of that see. In 1576, not long 
before he was advanced to the prelacy, he published The Christian 
Manuell, or the Lifeand Maners of true Christians, 12m0. Herein 
he says, with manly eloquence, * What wee teache and thinke of 
Good Workes, those Homilies written in our Englishe tounge of Sat- 
vation, Fairu, and Workers, by that lyght and martyr of Christes 
Churche, CRANMER, vento of Canterburie, doo playne tes- 
tifye and declare; which are buylt upon so sute a foundation, that 
no sycophant can deface them, nor sophyster confute them, whyle 
the worlde shall endure: unto whom I remytte the reader desyrous 
of an absolute dyscourse in this matter.’ Living so very near the 
time when Cranmer flourished, of such distinguished character in 
the Church, and to this day not contradicted in his plain assertion, 
Bishop Woolton, therefore, appears to me an evidence, in this case, 
of indisputable authority. 

“ It is to the first of these Homilies that the framers of our 
Articles of Religion, both in the time of Edward the Sixth and of 
Elizabeth, refer ; though uncer the name of the Homily of Justt- 
fication ; our Reformers, it has been observed, understanding the 
terms justification and salvation as equivalent,’’ Introd. p. x—xiv. 


It may be added, that the title of this Homily is, “ Of 
the Salvation of all Mankind,” as that of the preceding or 
second Homily is, “ Of the Misery of all Mankind ;” which 
second Homily may also, perhaps, as Mr ‘Todd says, “ rea- 
sonably be conjectured” to have been written by Cranmer. 

in contemplating the mighty work of the Reformation of 
our Church, it is no less pleasing than instractive to observe 
the wisdom and circumspection with which the great and 
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good men, whom Providence raised up and fitted for the 
occasion, proceeded in their arduous undertaking. In ev 
revision of the public faith, in every successive Book of 
Articles that was set forth, retaining all the great essentials 
of Christian doctrine, they gradually rejected, on points of 
lesser magnitude, whatever was doubtful or erroneous, as 
patient investigation and mature judgment enabled them to 
discover, and the times permitted them to declare, the sim- 
plicity of evangelical truth, undebased by superstition, un- 
alloyed with error. In the Articles of 1536, it was justly 
stated, that ‘‘ the promise of grace and everlasting life, 
which is adjoined to the Sacrament of Baptism, pertaineth 
not only unto such as have the use of reason, but also to 
infants, innocents, and children ;” who “‘ ought, therefore, 
and must needs be, baptized: and that by the Sacrament of 
Baptism, they do also obtain remission of their sins, the grace 
and favour of God, and be made thereby the very sons and 
children of God ; insomuch as infants and children, dying in 
their infancy, shall undoubtedly be saved thereby ;” to which, 
this clause was added: ‘‘ and else not.” P. 3. 

The Reformatio Legum, finished in 1552; condemning as 
impious the superstition of those who affirm, that no child 
born of Christian parents, and dying unbaptized, can be 
saved, says, “‘ quod longe secus habere judicamus.” For 
they only are excluded from the hope of salvation, who de- 
spise or reject ‘the sacred laver of Baptism; and since this 
cannot be said of infants, ‘and since they are included in the 
general promise, “* optima nobis spes de illorum salute con- 
cipienda est.” P. 115. 

The compilers of our present Articles and Liturgy, assert- 
ing the neaessity and elticacy of Baptism, in the case of in- 
fants as well as others, (“ It is certain, by God’s word, that 
children which are baptized, dying before they commit 
actual sin, are undoubtedly saved*,’) judged it best to be 
silent where the Scripture is silent; and pronounced nothin 
affirmatively or negatively, concerning those children who 
die unbaptized, humbly leaving them to God's mercy in 
Christ. : 

An Appendix, or rather five distinct Appendices are sub- 
joined to Mr. Todd’s book. . The first contains extracts from 
the famous Confession of Augsburgh, the second from the 
Saxon Confession, which Melancthon, himself called a repe-- 
tition of that of Augsburgh; and the third from our présent 
Liturgy. The fourth gives a most interesting account of the 
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subscription of the Convocation of the Clergy to the 'Thirty- 
nine Articles, in 1604, from the original book of subscrip- 
tion, which was once in the possession of Archbishop Laud ; 
and his study having been plundered, and his books seized, 
in 1643, this highly curious and invaluable record was, aiter 
various peregrinations and perils, delivered to Archbishop 
Potter, and by his command deposited in the Lambeth Li- 
brary, May 3, 1738, and is now kept (No. 879) among 
the manuscripts, in that rich storehouse of historical and 
theological treasures. 

The last and very apposite Appendix is .an excellent 
Charge, by the late Dr. Randolph, President of Corpus 
Christi College, and Archdeacon of Oxford, delivered to the 
Clergy of the diocese of Oxtord, in 1771. 

Mr. ‘Todd, in his Introduction, cites a passage or two 
from’ Archbishop Cranmer’s incomparable book on the Sacra- 
ment, which he says ‘‘ claims equal attention with his three 
discourses in the book of Homilies.” P. xlix. It was not, 
however, adopted, nor, from its style and character as a 
book of controversy, was calculated to be adopted, as a work 
of our Church; and, possibly for that reason, Mr. Todd 
forbore to produce extracts from it as one of his documents. 
Yet on one material point, which many, of late, have had the 
assurance to deny, or the disingenuity to evade, the doctrine 
of Regeneration in Baptism, the good Archbishop delivers 
himself with so much perspicuity and precision, that we are 
persuaded our readers will thank us for bringing forward, 
from this very scarce volume, the passages here subjoined on 
this subject, which Mr. Todd, we think, wiil do well to in- 
troduce in another edition of his work. We fellow his ex- 
ample in giving the extracts in the spelling of the present 
day, as the orthography of our language, as he justly observes, 
was then by no means settled, writers differing not only from 
each other, but from themselves, in the same page, and even 
in the same line. 


** Forasmuch as the same is a most holy sacrament of our 
spiritual nourishment (which we have by the body and blood of 
our Saviour Christ,) there must needs remain the seasible element, 
that is to say, bread and wine, without the which there can be no 
sacrament: as in our spiritual regeneratjon there can be no sacra- 
ment of baptism, if there be no water. For as baptism is no per- 
fect sacrament of spiritual regeneration, without there be as well 
the element of water, as the Holy Ghost, spiritually regenerating 
the person that is baptized, (which is signified by the said water,) 
even so the Supper of our Lord can be no perfect sacrament of 
spiritual food, except there be as well bread and wine, as the body 
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and blood of our Saviour Christ, spiritually feeding us, which by 
the said bread and wine is signified.”—Defence of the true and 
cathohke Doctrine of the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of our 
Sayiour Christ. By Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury. Printed 
by Wolfe, 1550. 4to. f. $2. b. 2 

“« The sum of Damascene, his doctrine in this matter is this : 
That as Christ, being both God and man, hath. in him two natures, 
so hath he two nativities, one cterrfal and the other temporal. 
And so likewise we (being as it were double men, or having every 
one of us two men in us, the new man and the old man, the spi- 
ritual man and the carnal man) have a double nativity ; one of our 
first carnal father Adam, (by whom, as by ancient inheritance, 
cometh unto us malediction and everlasting damnation) and the 
other of our heavenly Adam, that is to say, of Christ, by whom 
we be made heirs of celestial benediction, and everlasting glory 
and immortality. 

“« And because this Adam is spiritual, therefore our generation 
by him must be spiritual, and our feeding must be likewise spiri. 
tual. And our spiritual generation is plainly set forth in baptism, 
and our spiritual meat and food is set forth in the holy Communion 
ind Supper of the Lord. And because aur sights be so feeble 
that we cannot see the spiritual water wherewith we be washed in 
baptism, nor the spiritual meat wherewith we be fed at the Lord's 
table, therefore to help our infirmities, and to make us the better 
to see the’ same with a pure faith, our Saviour Christ hath set forth 
the same, as it were betore our eyes, by sensible signs and tokens, 
which we be daily used and accustomed unto. 

“* And because the common custom of men is to wash in water, 
therefore our spiritual regeneration in Christ, or spiritual washing 
in his blood, zs declared unto us in baptism by water. Likewise our 
spiritual nourishment and feeding in Christ is set before our eyes 
by bread and wine, because they be meats and drinks, which 
chiefly and usually we be fed withal, that as they feed the body, 
so doth Christ with his flesh and blood spiritually feed the soul.’ 
Ib. f.'75. b. 

“ Whosoever therefore will be spiritually regenerated in Christ, 
he must be baptized himself. And he? that will live himself by 
Christ, must by himself eat Christ’s flesh and drink his blood.’’ 
Ib. f. 111. i 


The transcendent merit of these extracts will amply com- 
pensate for the length of them, nor is what is here taught on 
the subject of regeneration in baptism, (for which alone the 
extracts are made,) the less satisfactory, because it is not de- 


livered didactically, but assumed as known and acknowledged . 


truth, to iliustrate and confirm the corresponding nature of 
the other sacrament. 

Mr. Todd’s book is more commodious than many publica- 
tions in its present form; but memory does not increase with 
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increasing years; and as we are ourselves growing old and: 
grey, in the service and pursuit of literature, we wish to 
suggest one improvement, that in a new édition, which no 
doubt will seon be called for, the author would draw up, for 
the benefit of his readers, as .we have for our own use, a 
short table or index of the principal matters, (baptism, free- 
will, &c.) as they successively occur, not only m the docu- 
ments themselves, but (we will add) in the introduction also, 
it is a work, in our view of it, not merely calculated to re- 
ward an attentive perusal, but a manual for’ frequent con- 


sultation and reference, in which such a table will be highly 
useful, 





Art. VIL. Political and Literary Anecdotes of \his own 
Times. By Dr. Wiiliam King, Principal of St. Mar 
Hall, Oxford. 8vo. pp. 264. 8s. 6d. Murray. 181s. 


THis is a very entertaining little volume; the MS, from 
which it is published was met with in France, in the posses- 
sion of two ladies, relatives of the writer, Dr. King. From 
sundry little corrections in it, there can be scarcely any doubt 
that it was intended by him for publication ; and there is 
every reason to suppose, from a comparison with documents 
still existing in the College of which he was principal, that 
it is in his own hand writing. Our readers, perhaps, are as 
little acquainted with Dr. Wiliam King as we ourselves 
were; aud we shall therefore make no apology for abridging 
the account of him, (extracted from Chalmers’s Biography) 
which is prefixed to the present publication. 

Dr. William King was the son of a clergyman, and born 
at Stepney, in 1685. He was educated at Salisbury, and 
graduated in the law line at Balicl College, Oxford. After 
having been secretary to two Chancellors of the University, 
the Duke of Ormond, and the Earl of Arran, he was made 
principal of St. Mary Hall, in 1718; in 1722 he stood an 
unsuccessful contest Jor the University, and on his disap- 
pointment retired to Ireland; during his stay in which 
country he privately printed a political satire, entitled, “ The 
‘Roast,’ it bore the name of Schefler, a Laplander, as its 
autbor, and that oi Peregrine O’ Donald, Esq as tts trans- 
lator; and is supposed to have been directed at the Countess 
of Newburgh. When the Radcliffe Library was dedicated 
in the year 1749, he delivered an oration in the Theatre, of 
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which Warton speaks in terms of the very highest commen- 
dation in the Trinmphs of Isis. His enemies, however, on 
the other hand, taxed it with barbarovs tatinity, disaffection, 
and licentiousness; indeed his well known political princi- 
a and intimate connection with the Jacobites, rendered 
im, during his whole life, a favourite mark for pamphleteer- 

ing libellers. He was the avowed author of several very hu- 
morous pieces in Jatin, and of a volume called “ The 
Dreamer.” He was said to be the writer of the chief articles 
in “The London Evening Post,” and he edited the first 
five volumes of Dr. South's Sermons. As’ a wit, a polite 
schular, and an elegant and easy writer, he «was well known 
and distinguished in his own times. He died in 1768, hav- 
ing composed his own epitaph, which we remember to have =, 
seen and admired very often before, and which is inserted at 
the end of the volume. 

These memoirs, if such they may be called, appear tw 
have been put together from time to time during the eight 
last years of his life: they relate to many interesting occur- 
rences, ‘“‘ quorum pars magna fuit,” and therefore may pro- | 
bably be relied upon for authenticity. They have a good f 
deal of gossip, a /a Montaigne, and are interwoven with his | 
own thoughts and opinions on morals and politics. ‘These, as 
we shall see in tueir turn, are so many prefaces to illustrative 
anecdotes. 

Presence of mind, he tells us, is so rare a quality, that in 
the whole course of his hfe he recollects but three’ persons 
who possessed it in eminence: the Earl of Stairs, (we know 
not why throughout the book the Earl of Siair is so mis- 
named) Dr. Monro, the physician of Bethlem Hospital, and 
Bishop Atterbury. 


“ In 1715 1 dined with the Duke of Ormonde at Richmond. 
We were fourteen at table. There was my Lord Marr, my Lord 
Jersey, my Lord Arran, my Lord Landsdown, Sir William 
Wyndham, Sir Redmond Everard, and Atterbury, Bishop of j 
Rochester. ‘The rest of the company I do not exactly remember. ie 
During the dinner there was a jocular dispute ‘I forget how it was 
introduced) concerning short prayers. Sir William Wyndham told — 
us, that the shortest prayer he had ever heard was the prayer of a — | 
common soldier just before the battle of Blenheim, ‘ O God, if there | 
be a God, save my soul, if I have a soul ? This was followed by a : 
general laugh. 1 immediately reflected that such a treatment of 
the subject was too ludicrqus, at least very improper, where a ‘| 
learned and religious prelate was one of the company. But I had i 
soon an oppartunity of making a different reflection, Atterbury, q 
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seeming to join in the conversation, and applying himself to Sir 
Willian W yndham, said ¢ Your prayer, Sir William, is indeed very 
short: but I remember another as short, but a much better, 
offered up likewise by a poor soldier in the same circumstances, 
* O God, tf in the day of battle I forget thee, do thon not forget 
me!’?” ‘This, as Atterbury pronounced it with his usual grace and 
dignity, was a very gentle and polite reproof, and was immediately 
felt by the whole company. And the Duke of Ormonde, who was 
the best bred man of his age, suddenly turned the discourse to 
another subject.” P. 7. 


We have heard many extraordinary instances of the powers 
of memory, and for the most part we disbelieve them. We 
are not inclined to give more credit to the assertion of Car- 
dinal Polignac, that Le Clere alter a single hearing, was 
enabled to carry away with him the 150 verses of Anti-Lu- 
eretius, which he printed in the Bibliotheque Choisie; m 
this case memory could only act as a kind of mental short 
hand, ascience as difficult of acquisition as that of playing 
a game of whist without a pack of cards. 

The reply of the Regent Orleans to the Duke d’ Ahremberg, 
who had petitioned for a commutation of the punishment of 
the wheel in the case of his relative Count Horn, is well 
known, St. Simon has given another answer on the same 
subject equally creditable to this prince. When it. was sug- 
gested to him that this detestable assassin was connected 
with the house of Orleans by ties of consanguinity, he ob- 
serves, “ Quand on a du mauvais sang il taut se le faire 

tirer.” Without giving implicit credit to all the enormities 
which Le Giange-C hancel has attributed to the Duke of 
Orleans, in his celebrated d Philippiques, this prince will have 
enough to answer for; but ata time in which “ les droits de 
la noblesse,” were identified with “ les droits de nations et 
de societé,” it is no slight honour to him to have exposed 
himself, from a sense of strict justice, to the enmity of one 
of the most powerful families in Europe. St. Simon did all 
he could to magnify the danger, and the Regent seemed to 
assent; but Horn the next day expired with infamy on the 
wheel. 

The custom of giving vails is in our days happily extinct ; 
though not without some danger of a “ servile war,” and 
convulsions below stairs. My Lord Poor always excused 
himself when the Duke of Ormond invited him to dinner. 
His income would not afford the ngcessary demand upon his 
pocket; and when the duke expostulated with him on_ his 
trequent refusals, he honestly confessed as much; ‘‘if your 
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Grace will put a guinea into.my hands as often as you are 
pleased to invite me to dine, I will not decline the hononr of 
waiting on you.” ‘The duke did so, and my Lord Poor was 
often a guest at his table. Mv Lord ‘Taaffe perhaps did still 
betier; he followed his company to the door, and if they at- 
tempted to fee the servants, he addressed them in broken 
English, ‘‘ if you do give, give it to me, for it was I that 
did buy the dinner.” : 

We do not remember to have heard the following hon 
mot of Charles Ll. before, and yet it is too good and too 
just to be forgotten. One morning the king had strolled inte 
Hyde Park with two attendants only, when be met the 
Duke of York on his return from hunting, escorted by a 
party of guards. The Duke expressed some surprize to see 
his majesty with so small an attendance, and hinted that he 
thought him exposed to some danger. ‘‘ No kind of danger 
at all James, said the King with a smile, for I am sure no 
man in England will take away my life to make you King.” 
His Majesty was right; there was indeed but little choice 
between the two brothers. 

Lord Hardwicke, when Chancellor, set the same value 
on half-a-crown though worth 800,0002. as he did when he 
was worth 100d. ‘The great Duke of Marlborough would 
walk from the rooms at Bath to his lodgings in a cold dark 
night to save sixpence in chair-hire. Sir James Lowther, 
who had 40,000/. per annum, and knew not where to look 
for an heir, after changing a piece of silver, and paying 
two-pence for a dish of coffee at George’s Coffee-House, 
would drive home, and return again to teil the woman who 
kept it that she had given him a bad hali-peuny. These 
are odd instances of avar ce, but the following is yet more 
strange, and more degrading to our nature. 


“ Sir William Smyth of Bedfordshire, who was my kinsman, 
when he was near seventy, was wholly deprived of his sight: he 
was persuaded to be couched by Taylor, the oculist, who by 
agreement was to have sixty guineas if he restored his patient to 
any degree of sight: Taylor succeeded in his operation, and Sir 
William was able to read and write without the use of spectacles 
during the rest of his life; but as soon as the operation was per- 
formed, and Sir William perceived the good effects of it, instead 
of being overjoyed, as any other person would have been, he 
began to lament the loss (as he called it) of his sixty guineas. His 
contrivance therefore now was how to cheat the oculist: he pre- 
tended that he had only a glimmering, and could see nothing per- 
fectiy ; for that reason the bandage on his eye was continued. a 
month longer than the usual time: by this means he obliged 
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Taylor to compound the bargain, and accept of twenty guineas ; 
for a“covetous man thinks no method dishonest which he may 
legally practise to save his money. Sir William was an old 
bachelor, and at the time Taylor couched him had a fair estate in 


land, a large sum of money in the stocks, and not less than 5000 or 
6000 in his house.”? P, 104. 


How difficult is it even for a good scholar to pronounce 
with certainty upon nice points in a foreign language! A 
olitical satire which Dr. King published in 1738, “‘ Miltonis 
Kpistola ad Poilionem,” was severely criticized. Maittaire, 
who was referred to, marked eleven expressions as unclassical 
Jatin; these were communicated in a letter to the author, 
who by return of post produced authorities: for nine of them 
out of Virgil, Ovid, and Tibullus ; and the next day found 
the remaining two. Maittaire not long before, had pub- 
lished new editions of these very poets, and throughout his 
life had been employed as an index maker to the classics. 
Squire, a Cambridge man, did the same thing on another 
occasion; he spent three or four pages in a criticism on the 
Radcliffe oration, to prove, that * fortiter et vonstanter 
sentire,” was neither Latin nor sense; -that is, that Cicero, 
from whom (as Squire did not know) the expression was 
borrowed, could write neither one nor the other. 

Dr. King had some whimsical acquaintance, as the two 
following stories will evince. 

““T.G. my old acquaintance, and onc Mr. E. of Bristol, both 
single men, and in good health and good circumstances, agreed to 
travel together for three or four years, and visit all the countries 
of Europe: for that purpose they provided themselves with pass- 
ports, bills of exchange, Jetters of credit and recommendation, &c. 
about six or seven days after they set out, they arrived at Brussels, 
where they had for supper a woodcock and a partridge; they diss 
puted long which of the birds should be cut up first, and with so 
much heat and animosity, that if they had not both been gentle- 
men of a well-tempered courage, this silly dispute might have ter- 
minated as unltappily as the affair at the Grecian Coffee-house. To 
such an height however the quarrel arose, that they did not only 
renounce their new design of travelling, but all friendship and cor- 
respondence; and the next morning they parted, and returned to 
England, one by the way of Calais, and the other through Holland. 
About half'a year afterwards | happened to be in I. G.’s company ; 
IT asked him whether what I heard was true, that be and I—ton 
had agreed to make the tour of Europe together, but had unfor- 
tunately quarrelled the first weck about cutting up a woodcock and 
a partridge. ‘* Very true, says he, end did you ever know such an 
absurd fellow as E—ton, who insisted on cutting up a woodcock bes 

Sore a partridge? P. 118. : 
? 
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« About the year 1706, I knew one Mr. Howe, a sensible well- 


natured man, possessed of an estate of 700/. or 800/. per annum: 
he married a young lady of a goed family in the west of England, 
her maiden name. was Mallet ; she was agreeable in her person and 
manners, and proved a very good wife. Seven or eight years after 
they trad been married, he rose one morning very early, and told 
jis wife he was obliged to go to the Tower to transact some parti- 
cular business: the same day, at noon, his wife received a note 
from him, in which he informed her that he was under a necessity 
of going to Holland, and should probably be absent three weeks 
or a month. He was absent from her seventeen years, during 
which time she neither heard from him, or of him. The evening 
before he returned, whilst she was at supper, and with her some of 
her friends and relations, particularly one Dr. Rose, a physician, who 
had married her sister, a billet, without any name subscribed, was 
delivered to her, in which the writer requested the favour of her to 
give him a meeting the next evening in the Bird- cage Walk, in St. 
James’s Park. When she had read her billet, she tossed it to Dr. 
Rose, and laughing, * You see, brother,’ said she, * as old as I 
am, I have got a gallant.’ Rose, who perused the note with 
more attention, declared it to be Mr. Howe's hand-writing : this 
surprised all the company, and so much affected Mrs. Howe, that 
she fainted away; however, she soon recovered, when it was 
agreed that Dr. Rose and his wife, with the other stages oe and 
ladies who were then at supper, should attend Mrs. Howe the next 
evening to the Bird-cage Walk: they had not been there more 
than five or six minutes, when Mr. Howe came to them, and after 
saluting his friends, and embracing his wife, walked home with 
her, and they lived together in great harmony from that time te 
the day of hisdeath. but the most curious part of my tale remains 
to be related. When Howe left his wife, they lived in a house in 
Jermyn-street, near St. James’s church; he went no farther than 
to a little street in Westminster, where be took a room, for which 
he paid five or six shillings a week, and changing his name, and 
disguising himself by wearing a black wig (for he was a fair man), 
he remained in this habitation during the whole time of his absence. 
He had had two children by his wife when he departed from her, 
who were both living at that time: but they both died young in a 
few years after. However, during their lives, the second or third 
year aiter their father disappeared, Mrs. Howe was obliged to 
apply for an act of parliament to procure a proper settlement of 
her husband’s estate, and a provision for herself out of it during 
his absence, as it was uncertain whether he was alive or dead: this 
act he suffered to be solicited and passed, and enjoyed the pleasure 
of reading the progress of it in the votes, in a little coffee-house, 
near his lodging, which he frequented. Upon his quitting his 
house and family in the manner | have mentioned, Mrs. Howe at 
first imagined, as she could not conceive any other cause for such 
gn abrupt elopement, that he had contracted a Jarge debt unknown 
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to her, and by that means involved himself in difficulties which he 
could not easily surmount; and for some days she lived in cen- 
tinual apprehensions of demands from creditors, of seizures, exe- 
cutions, &c. But nothing of this kind happened; on the contrary, 
he did not only leave his estate quite free and unencumbered, but 
he paid the bill of every tradesman with whom he had any dealings; 
and upon examining his papers, in due time after he was gone, 
proper receipts and discharges were found from ail persons, 
whether tradesmen or others, with whom he had any manner of 
transactions or money concerns. Mrs. Howe, after the death of 
her children, thought proper to lessen her family of servants, and 
the expenses of her housekeeping ; and therefore removed from 
her house in Jermyn-street to a little house in Brewer-street, near 
Golden-square. Just over against her lived one Salt, a corn- 
chandler. About ten years after Howe's abdication, he contrived 
to make an acquaintance with Salt, and was at length in such a 
degree of intimacy with him, that he usually dined with Salt once 
ar twice aweek. From the room in which they cat, it was not 
difficult to leok into Mrs, Howe's dining-room, where she gene- 
rally sate and received her company ; and Salt, who believed Howe 
to be a bachelor, frequently recommended his own wife to him as 
asnitable match. ‘During the last seven years of this gentleman’s 
absence, he went every Sunday to St. James's church, and used 
to sit in Mr, Salt’s seat, where he had a view of his wife, but 
could not easily be seen by ber. After he returned heme, he 
never would confess, even to his most intimate friends, what was 
the real cause of such a singular conduct; apparently, there was 


none: but whatever it was, he was certainly ashamed to own it.” 
| J 237 . 


The anecdotes which we have hitherto extracted, are for 
the most part simply entertaining; the account, however, 
which Dr. King gives of the character of the Pretender, and 
more particularly his relation of the folly, to give the 
thing a very soft name, by which he estranged all his 
most devoted adherents from any further interest in his 
cause, contain matter for history. As Dr. King was per- 
sonally intimate with Prince Charles, and deeply in the con- 
tidence of all those who persisted in their allegiance to his 
unfortunate family, the following extract will, we think, be 
read with interest. Itis long, but the importance of the subject 
and the novelty of the anecdotes related in it, will render ,it 
unnecessary to apologize, for giving the account at length, 
and in our author's own words. In September 1750, Dr. 
King received a note from lady Primrose, who desired im- 
mediately to see him. He waited upon her, and was led 
into her dressing-room, and presented to Prince Charles, 
who had hazarded a journey to England, in furtherance of 
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some scheme, which like most of his other schemes, was soon 
discovered to be impracticable. After remaining in London 
tive days, he retarned to the continent. Dr. King in relating 
this circumstance, takes occasion to give us the following 
character of the Prince, togetlier with a narrative of the par- 
ticular fact which rained him for ever, in the opinion of his 
party. 


‘*¢ I am perhaps as well qualified as any man in England to draw 
a just character of him; and I impose this task on myself not only 
for the information of posterity, but for the sake of many worthy 
gentlemen whom I shall leave behind me, who are at present 
attached to his name, and who have formed their ideas of him 
irom public report, but more particularly from those great actions 
which he performedin Scotland. As to his person, he is tall and 
well made, but stoops a little, owing perhaps to the great fatigue 
which he underwent in his northern expedition. He has an hand- 
some face and good eyes; (I think his busts, which about this time 
were commonly sold in London, are more like him than any of 
his pictures which I have yet seen;) but in a polite company he 
would not pass for a genteel man. He hath a quick apprehension, 
and speaks French, Italian, and English, the last with a little of « 
foreign accent. As to the rest, very little care seems to have been 
taken of his education. He had not made the belles lettres or any 
of the finer arts his study, which surprised me much, considering 
his preceptors, and the noble opportunities he must have always 
had in that nursery of all the elegant and liberal arts and sciences. 
But I was still more astonished, when I found him unacquainted 
with the history and constitution of England, in which he ought 
to have been early instructed, I never heard him express any 
novle or benevolent sentiments, the certain indications of a great 
soul and a good heart; or discover any sorrow or compassion for 
the misfortunes of so many worthy men who.had suffered in his 
cause. But the most odious part of his character is his love of 
money, a vice which I do not remember to have been imputed by 
our historians to any of his ancestors, and is the certain index of a 
base and little mind. I know it may be urged in his vindication, 
that a prince in exile ought to be an economist. And so he ought ; 
but nevertheless his purse should be always open, as long as there 


is any thing in it to relieve the necessities of his friends and- 


adherents. King Charles the Second, during his banishment, 
would have shared the last pistole in his pocket with his little 
family. But I have known this gentleman with two thousand 
Louis-dors ia his strong box pretend he was in great distress, and 
borrow money from a lady in Paris, who was not in affluent cir- 
cumstances. His most faithful servants, who had closely attended 
him in all his difficulties, were ill rewarded. ‘Two Frenchmen, 
who had left every thing to follow his fortune, who had been sent 
as couriers through half Eurone, and executed their commissions 
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with great punctuality and exactness, were suddenly discharged 
without any faults imputed to them, or any recompense for their 
past service. ‘To this spirit of avarice may be added his insolent 
manner of treating his immediate dependants, very unbecoming a 
great prince, and a sure prognostic of what might be expected 
from him if ever he acquired sovereign power. Sir J. Harrington, 
and Col. Goring, who suffered themselves to be imprisoned with 
him, rather than desert him, when the rest of his family and atten- 
dants fled, were afterwards obliged to quit his service on account 
of his illiberal behaviour. . But there is one part of his character, 
which I must particularly insist on, since it occasioned the defec- 
tion of the most powerful of his friends and adherents in England, 
and by some concurring accidents totally blasted all his hopes and 
pretensions. When he was in Scotland, he had a mistress, whose 
name is Walkenshaw, and whose sister was at that time, and is still 
housekeeper at Leicester House. Some years after he was released 
from his prison, and conducted out of France, he sent for this 
girl, who soon acquired such a dominion over him, that she was 
acquainted with all his schemes, and trusted with his most secret 
correspondence. As soon as this was known in England, all those 
persons of distinction, who were attached to him, were greatly 
alarmed ; they imagined that this wench had been placed in his 
family by the English ministers; and, considering .her sister’s 
situation, they seemed to have some ground for their suspicion ; 
wherefore they dispatched a gentleman to Paris, where the Prince 
then was, who had instructions to insist that Mrs. Walkenshaw 
should be removed to a convent for a certain term; but her gallant 
absolutely refused to comply with this demand; and. although Mr. 
M’Namara, the gentleman who was sent to him, who has a natural 
eloquence, and an excellent understanding, urged the most cogent 
reasons, and used all the arts of persuasion to induce him to part 
with his mistress, and even proceeded so far as to assure him, ac- 
cording to his instructions, that an immediate interruption of all 
correspondence with his most powerful friends in England, and in 
short that the ruin of his interest, which was now daily increasing, 
would be the infallible consequence of his refusal; yet he con- 
tinued inflexible, and all M’Namara’s intreaties and’ remonstrances 
were ineflectual. M’Namara staid in Paris some days beyond the 
time prescribed him, endeavouring to reason the Prince into @ 
better temper, but finding him obstinately persevere in his first 
answer, he took his leave with concern and indignation, saying, as 
he passed out, * what has your family done, Sir, thus to draw 
down the vengeance of Heaven on every branch of it through so 
many ages ?’ it is worthy of remark, ‘that in all the conferences 
which M’Namara had ‘with the Prince on this occasion, the latter 
declared, that it was not a violent passion, or indeed any particular 
regard, which attached him to Mrs. Walkenshaw, and that he 
could see her removed from him without any concern; but he 
would net receive directions in respect to his private conduct from 
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any man alive. When M’Namara returned to London, and re- 
= the Prince’s answer to ‘the gentlemen who had employed 
im, they were astonished and confounded. However, they soon 
resolved on the measures which they were to pursue for the future, 
and determined no longer to serve a man who could not be per- 
suaded to serve himself, and chose rather to endarger the lives 
of his best and most faithful friends, than part with an harlot, 
aoe as he often declared, he neither loved nor esteemed.” 
. 198. | 


After the many extracts which we have now made from 
this little volume, it is unnecessary to recommend it to the 
reader ; for he can judge for himself of its merits. The fact 
is, that the only fault the book has, is its shortness ; and this 
is a fault of so very uncommon a nature, now-a-days, that 
we note it down merely for its novelty. The book is pub- 


lished in a cheap form, as all books of light reading ought ~ 


to be. 





Art. VIII. A Sermon preached at the Parish Church of 


St. Martin in the Fields, November 22nd, 1818; being 
the Sunday after the Death of Her Majesty the late 


Queen Charlotte. By Joseph Holden Pott, M.A. Arch- | 


deacon of London, and Vicar of St. Martin in the Fields, 
8vo. pp. is. 6d. Cood and Adams. 1818. 


WE are not much in the habit of noticing sermons on 
ublic occasions. ‘Times of national blessing, or calamity, 
shed a factitious lustre round compositions of ordin 
character; and many persons are tempted by feelings of re- 
spect for the preacher whom they admire, or by emotions ex- 
cited rather by the event he commemorates, than by his 
manner of treating it, to request that the discourse, which 
they have heard with pleasure and advantage from the pulpit, 
may.be given tothe world. We generally, therefore, refrain 
from summoning such productions before our critical tribn- 
nal; as well from unfeigned respect for the characters of 
those, who are often thus almost compelled to become au- 
thors, as from a fear of fatiguing the patience of our readers, 
and occupying those pages unprofitably, which might be de- 
voted to works of a higher and more permanent character, 
_ But the case is altogether different, when a divine of tried 
reputation descends into the arena ; and more particularly 
when, as in the present instance, the intrinsic merit of bis 
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sermon gives it a claim upoa our attention, of a nature so 
entirely superior to that which is generally preferred by these 
occasional discourses. Did we pass over such compositions 
in silence, we should fuil in car duty both to the author, and 
our readers; to the author, who might justly complain of 
being treated with unmerited neglect, and to our readers, 
who ini: ght thus perhaps miss an opportunity of perusing a 
valnable w Orn. 

We kuow no divine of the present day who publishes more 
single sermons than the venerable Archdeacon ; and we 
should do him injustice did we not add, that we also know no 
one whom we should less wish to restrict in this particular: 
but, perhaps, Le has never given an occasional sermon to the 
world more interesting, more appropriate, or more useful 
than the present. He has treated this delicate subject with 
a professional sobriety, and unallected simplicity of manner, 
which may serve as a model to those who, on such occasions, 
are too apt to study elect more than the edification of their 
hearers, aud to lose the character of the Christian teacher in 
that of the panegyrist: and he has skilfully selected for the 
atieation of his congregation, those parts of the admirable 
character he was called upou to deimeate, which rendered 
our lamented Queen most worthy of the respectiul regret of 
those, to whom she has bequeathed, as her best legacy, the 
memory of her virtues ; and most valuable in her high station 
to the nation, in which she long held aiid adorned the highest 
rank. 

The subject of mortality is too hacknied to admit of any 
very striking display of talent er genius; but the Arch- 
deacon’s mode of treating it has many of the graces of novelty, 
and all which a happy selection from many obvious topics, 
and a clear statement of those which he has chosen could 
afford. We were particularly pleased with the following 
passage, in which he very ingeniously avails himself of allu- 
sions to scriptural examples, in order to illustrate the mourn- 
ful satisfaction resulting from that duty which we have been 
called upon to perform, as public mourners for our departed 


Queen. 


*“‘ It is hard, indeed, when the sadness which we fecl at any 
time is such as we must needs dissemble. It was hard for David 
to be plucked from his closet in an hour of grief, when the pangs 
of nature strove against the sense of just displeasure in a father’s 
bosom; it was hard then to be drawn forth by the stern hand and 
threatening voice of one, who seemed to assume as high a strain in 
his rebuke, as the rebel Absalom himself liad done in his defection. 
kt was hard for the Prophet of the Lord, Ezckicl, when the partner 
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of his lot in life was snatched from him by the grasp of death, to in 
be forbid to mourn ; because, indeed, it was not then a time to 
mourn for any thing but for the sins of Israel; though the house | 
of Isracl would not mourn on that account until the desolation be- | 
came common, and then the Prophet might perceive, that they | 
were the happlest who, by a speedy transit to the grave, had 

escaped the horrors of that dismal day. But when the feeling of 

concern is that which is entertained by all with whom we would 








wish at any time to share a common feeling, those aggravations 

which were cast on David and Ezekiel are not added to the sense | 
of sorrow. There is no need to run to corners to disgufse the sad- 
ness of the brow. There is no need to suppress the public tokens 
and expressions of regret, although the insolent and wanton may 
be past the sense of any just concern.” P. 9, 


The particular features in the royal character on which the 
preacher dwells are, her uniform propriety of conduct; her 
aversion for every thing vicious, the care with which she 
repelled all persons of tainted character from her court, and 
her habit of religious fortitude and patience under trials 
of the severest kind. All these moral excellencies, which 
were so signally and so beneficially exemplified in her, are 
treated with an unaffected warmth, which on such an occa- 
sion becomes eloquence ; with a delicacy, which never offends 
by an approach to the language of adulation, never disap- 
points by evaporating in cold and unmeaning generalities. 

We extract the following passage, not because it is the 
hest in the sermon, though excellently expressed, but be- 
cause we think that it conveys a lesson peculiarly useful at 
the present moment. 


« Among the first of these particulars, we may place an uni- 
form propriety of character and conduct. Does the claim seem 
inconsiderable which is thus proposed? Does the first step appear 
to promise but a small advance or bounded progress in the path of 
honour, and to offer but a slender title to tegard? They miscal- 
culate who think so. There is nothing more easy than to move in 
desultory measures ; to be eccentric and irregular ; to transplant a 
manly spirit to a female breast ; to rush into a province for which 
nature never formed us, and to aim at things which are neither 
looked for, nor expected at our hands. There is nothing easier 
than all this. A little boldness makes a wonder, when a milder 
character would be more becoming, and would bear the graceful, 
stamp of natural endowment. But, indeed, though it may draw 
less notice, and call forth less surprize, the silent occupation of 
our own part in life, (whatever " the station) exerted with exact 
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propriety and steady perseverance, requires a thousand-fold more 
wisdom and more self-controul. As this is the first, so is it the 
chief and only solid claim to that esteem which is established 
on the firm ground of utility. Its services are always those which 
are most certain and effectual. ‘They who make great and stu- 
pendous efforts, which exceed their strength or their capacity, 
will snatch at any means to compass what their own mind or their 
own hafid cannot master by the steady operation of their native 
force ; and I need not add, that they who employ all means that 
offer, will use those which are bad, which will not fail to present 
theniselves to the venturous and the weak. But they who move 
in their own orb, by the bias which is proper to them, will fulfil 
the steady revolutions of an orderly and settled course. The dull 
and senseless may not see or comprehend the motion, or attend at 
all to its progressive periods, its advances or returns; but by 
those of better judgment, the known and even circuits of such 
luminaries will be viewed with admiration, and regarded with 
delight. 

‘“* Because a strange character, which is foreign to the subject 
it resides in, does not accompany that golden vein of order and 
propriety, which is here commended, it will not follow that no 
transcendant pitch of excellence can be attained by such com- 
posed demeanour, or accomplished by such measured steps. Pro- 
priety of conduct is not tied in any case to low attainments. It is 
that commanding prudence to which the very heathen had the 
wisdom to refer much of the entire perfection of the reasonable 
soul. Nor does the Apostle of our blessed Lord ascribe less to 
what he calls * moderation,’ his phrase expresses meekness joined 
with prudence, but it signifies the same exact good judgment in 
all matters, whether they be small or great 

* We cannot sufficiently express the value of this calra, but 
invigorating and controuling spirit, when it operates in elevated 
stations. You do not hear it. It makes no boast, and offers no 
pretension. It escapes the vulgar eye; but it is the balance 
which preserves things in their rightful poise. It is that equal 
mind which never stoops to secret machinations, or embarks in 
busy measures and intriguing policies, tor purposes whicb do not 
fall within its own scope. It is the punctual and well regulated 
action of a vital organ, by-which the whole body derives health, 
trom what is furnished, though not seen, It is that movement in 
the great machine which executes its office rightly, and without 
whose succours, the weakness and disorders which succeed obstruc- 
tion, or which follow from suspended functions, would be quickly 
visible ; even as the time is not well marked upon the surface of 
the dial, if any wheel within be crippled or defective in its opera- 
tion. Like health itself, prudence shews-its happy texture and 
complexions in all ways, by that harmony which conspires together , 
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although we see not the pulses of the heart, nor behold the mo- 
tions of the blood and spirits.” P. 10. 


On every account we hope that this discourse will be very 
generally read. It will give just ideas of the character of her, 
who, though much belied and little understood, has been for 
many years a blessing to our country, and will now, at last, be 
most valued when the influence of her example is no longer 
felt. It may call the attention of those who think but seldom, 
and reason but superficially, to subjects of high importance ; 
subjects which involve the tranquillity and good order of 
society, as well as the virtue and comfort of individuals ; and 
may, perhaps, thus contribute to preserve in all their lustre, 
those very estimable qualities which the late Queen's conduct 
was so well calculated torecommend to British females. Far 
more valuable are such compositions, far more worthy of the 
pulpits of our Church, and more really beneficial to her con- 
gregations, than high-flown encomiums, which have more 
sound than meaning, and passionate appeals, which fill the 
eyes with tears, or frame the lips to accents of admiration, 
without touching the heart, or ameliorating the conduct. 





Art. IX. A Sermon preached during the Season of 
Advent, A. D. 1817, for the Unclothed Children-of the 
Clerkenwell Parochial Charity Schools. By Joseph 
Holden Pott, Archdeacon of London, and Vicar: of St. 
Martin in the Fields. Printed for the Benefit of the 
Charity, by Request of the Reverend the Rector, the 
Gentlemen of the Vestry, and others present.  8vo. 
pp- 24. 1s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1818. 


ANOTHER excellent sermon by the good Archdeacon of 
London. We have so often had occasion to express our gra- 
titude for his valuable instructions, that we hardly know in 
what terms to convey our fresh acknowledgments, The same 
intimate acquaintance with Holy Scripture, and the same skill 
in applying its truths to the sup ort of virtue and sober piety, 
that distinguish his former pu oa ably are manifest in this 


also; and would have pointed out to us the author of the 

sermon, though his name had not appeared. It was preached, 

as the title page will shew, in the season of Advent, from. the 

appropriate text of Romans xiii. 12, in the words of which, 
uu? 
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*« The Apostle may be thought to address his exhortation to us, 
if the shades of night rest still upon any among those who are 
distinguished by the Christian name, or if it be but a fecble twi- 
light in which others of the number linger yet upon their way. 

* But,’’? as the Archdeacon justly observes, “ St. Paul, the 
chosen witness af the merciful Redeemer, may well be thought-to 
make the same call upon us, in order to excite us to extend our 
aid to others; to the young esvyecially, that they may lift their 
faces to the light: that they may learn betimes to love the light 
and to walk in it, and that the early dawn of their day may be pros- 
perous and happy. The light of truth itself will shine in vain for them, 
ir there be no hand to guide them to its sources, and no voice to 
encourage them to employ the blessing for their best improvement 
in the ways of knowledge. Of all degrees of darkness, that of 
ignorance is perliaps the most disastrous, since it leaves room for 
every inroad of deceit and treachery, of vice and folly, with the 
sad train whieh inevitably follows of present evils and of future 
woes.” P, 6, 


Again, 


‘‘ They who are ignorant of the word and counsels of the Lord; 
of the wonders of his gracious covenant of salvation; of the pri- 
vilege of access to the Father, through one suflicient Mediator, 
who is the brightness of his glory, and by that Guide and Com- 
forter, who was the promise of the Father, and the Son, first 
pledged, and then fulfilled with open demonstrations and perpe- 
tual succours ; they who are not taught betimes to cultivate these 
grounds of hope, and to live in the right use of those means of 
grace which are appointed and established for their nurture and 
their spiritual growth, how shall they shun the ways of darkness 
and destruction? Are we to be told yet, that ignorance is the 
peculiar foe from which the first years of life should be protected ? 
or, that there will be small hope of any good fruit, in succeeding 
seasons, if that be blight which is allowed to seize upon the early 
bloom of tender years?” P. 15. 


A recital of the vices, characterized as “‘ works of dark- 
ness,” which have prevailed among Jews and Gentiles, and 
even among Christian nations, occupies a considerable part 
of the Sermon. For this, however, and for many pertinent 
reflections suggested by the text and the occasion, we beg to 
refer our readers to the discourse itself ; as, in justice to them, 
we must forego the pleasure of making further extracts. 
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Art. X. Letlers of a Prussian Traveller, descriptive of a 
Daur through Sweden, Prussia, Austria, Huagary, Istria, 
the Ionian Islands, Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, the 
Morea, Greece, Calabria, Italysthe Tyrol, the Banks of 
the Rhine, Hanover, Holstein, Denmark, Westphalia, and 
Holland, &c. by John Bransen. 2 vols. 8yo. Il. 1s. 
Colburn. LSis., 


THe continuation of hostilities on the continent had, for a 
long Series of years, almost entirely cut us off froin the sight 
of our neighbours: milord Anglois was as a character tor- 
gotten, or remembered only in a few caricatures, or in the 
ribald songs of other days.. On asudden, peace was restored, 
and the habits of our people retarved with a force pro- 
portionate to the degree of violence that had_ hitherto 
restrained them. FHloliday now indeed seeins proclaimed 
amongst people of all ranks alike ; la nation boutiquiere is 
changed into /a nation voyageuse, and every street of every 
town on the neighbouring parts of the continent swarms with 
the open and houest, but gaping and staring sons of John Bull. 
Nor is this all; a man’who travels must talk when he has 
travelled, and he must write when he has done talking; for he 
has his own views of the political horizon (generally widely 
differing from the common) and his own knowledge of com- 
merce, legislature, and religion. 

When such is the humour of the day, and travels, statistical, 
theoretical, or commercial, are poured in for our inspection 
so profusely, we must confess it is a considerable relief if we 
now and then meet with a retailer of plain fects like Mr. 
Bramsen. We may assert, indeed, that we have followed 
him, if not over all the countries, that figure in his title-page, 
at least, over great part of them with pleasure. ‘The journey 
was made in company with Mr. Maxwell, we believe the pre- 
sent representative in Parliament for the county of Renfrew, 
to whose judgment and conduct be pays many compliments, 
which we have no doubt were well deserved. ‘This line of 

tuur is from Gottenburgh to Stockholm, Berlin, Vieuna, &c. 
’ We cannot, however, pass over this part of his travels, 
‘without a slight sanciabolt or two, on the subject of his un- 


necessary and not always justifiable criticisms, upon the 

characters and comparative merits of inn-keepers and bankers, 

in the towns occurring in his route. Notices of the former 

description are extremely uninteresting to the general reader, 

and scarcely more so, even when addressed to one preparing 
7 
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for his travels ; for, besides the superiority of one. inn over 
another, js in itself, a matter of little importance, we must 
all be well aware that it is only for a day or so that the 
‘“* Black FEagie” boars the bell from the ‘‘ Sun,” or the 
“* Roman Emperor’ trom the ‘* Red Horn.” As to bankers, 
his practice is still more reprehensible; he speaks of the 
house of F—e at Vienna, (read De Fries) as giving worse 
exchange than certain Gegenmuller, Hertz, or Arnstein, all 
honourable men, no doubt, though their names were here 
unnecessary. ‘I'he fact is this, the house of De Fries is the 
chief establishment in that line at Vienna, and in consequence 
by far the greater part of the letters of credit are addressed 
to him; now this being a !ucrative concern it is well worth 
the while of any small banking house to allow a little higher 
exchange on bills negociated through their hands with a view 
of attracting some portion of this business, and it is even 
worth their while to make a slight sacrifice with this view for 
atime. We have no doubt but that such was the case here, 
and we take this opportunity of touching on the subject the 
more willingly; because a similar error, with regard to other 
great houses, is by no means uncommon among our compa- 
ériot tourists. 

The journey in Egypt and Syria, the reception at Damascus 
by Ali Bey, and the general detail of the manners of the 
people are interesting, as indeed is every fact concerning 
these countries ; the description of whose state is so far re- 
moved from our course of ideas and habits, as although, decies 
repetita, to have an-appearance of novelty in every new pub- 
lication that treats of them. 

‘The trip to Jerusalem gives an account of one of those 
sudden reverses to which the teelings of every traveller have 
been at one time or other subject, who is in the habit of in- 
dulging a sentimental reverie upon localities. Our pilgrims 
entered the Holy City, and directed their steps to the well- 
known convent of St. Salvador, fraught with the most praise- 
worthy feelings, and, indeed, ‘‘ overwhelmed with emotions 
which it would be impossible to describe.” They came to 
the door, and were received by a jolly monk, so drunk that he 
could hardly stand, and who answered every question which 
they put to him with bursts of langhter: proceeding onward, 
they lighted on a.second as drunk as he, and as little capable 
or willing to give them assistance, and they wasted much time 
and patience in fruitless endeavours to make known their 
wants. They were afterwards, however, taken care of by the 
secretary of the superior of the convent, a person with whom 
they seem (it is but justice to add) entirely delighted. 
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Their first slumber was not undisturbed : it was interrupted 
by the unwelcome kindness of an host of brother Christians, 
of both sexes, inhabitants of the city, who came flocking to 
the court-yard to salute them. All crowding at once to shake 
hands with them, and greet them with the usual ‘ ben venuti.’: 
We need not dwell upon the visits they made tu the several 
objects of interest and devotion with which that city as well 
as its environs must abound; they made some little excursions 
when they were threatened with the usual stories of danger 
from the lawlessness of the Bedouin Arabs. 

From Syria they proceed to Greece, and in the course of 
his remarks upon that country, Mr. Bramsen introduces the 
story of the captivity of the young Baron Stachelberg among 
the Mainottes, which is in itself so interesting a morceau, that 
we have not hesitated to extract it for the amusement of our 
readers. It professes to have been taken from the mouth 
of the Baron himself. He was captured by a Mainotte 
privateer, near the island of Hydra: the 


** Robbers carried him to their retreat among the mountains, 
where he was kept in a cave for several days, living on nothing but 
oil and onions, and sleeping the whole time upon the bare ground, 
without ever changing his clothes. Thus deprived of every com- 
fort and every hope, he must inevitably have perished, had it not 
been for the prompt and spirited exertions of Baron Haller (who I 
believe is a Bavarian nobleman,) and Mr. Cockerell, an English- 
man, of a spirit no less enterprising than his friend. Having the 
pleasure of being acquainted with both these gentlemen, I hope 
they will pardon my giving publicity to an action so replete with 
disinterested generosity and persona! courage that it well deserves 
to be recorded. 

‘‘ Imagining their friend to be safe in the island of Hydra, 
they gave themselves but little concern about his long silence. 
But how were those feelings of security banished, when Baron 
Haller received a letter from the captain of the Mainottes, inform- 
ing him that his friend was their prisoner, and demanding the sum 
of 18,000 piastres as the price of his ransom; and further stating 
that if Baron Haller would bring this sum to a certain spot among 
the mountains, a party of his assaciates should meet him, and con- 
duct him to the cave where lis friend was confined. ‘The letter 
concluded by observing, that if the above-mentioned sum was not 
produced at the time specified, it was determined that the prisoner 
should lose his head. This strange epistle inclosed a letter from 
the Baron himself, giving a melancholy account of his forlorn con- 
dition, and imploring his friends to use every effort to rescue him 
from his perilous situation. Baron Haller’s exertions to raise the 
sum and save his friend were unremitting ; he was joined in them 
by Mr. Cocherell, who was not less indefatigable in his endeavours, 
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to ete ay the object of their mutual wishes; and such was 
their zeal in the cause of friendship and humanity, that the very 
day following the eat of the letter, they had succeeded ia 
raising the :um of 12,000 piastres, with which Baron Haller imme- 
diately set oui, accompanied by a Janissary to the appointed spot. 

‘* The same evening they reached a miserable village, which, 
according to the description in the letter, was the place fixed on 
for the rendezvous. The Baron had hardly rested an hour or two, 
when he heard a loud knocking, announcing the arrival of a party 
of the banditti, who were come to conduct him to their quarters, 
solemnly assuring him, that in case he could not agree with their 
captain respecting the terms on which the prisoner was to receive 
his liberty, they would escort him back to the same spot. Urged 
on by the warmth of “friendship and the courage of a soldier, the 
Barou did not hesitate a moment, but at once agreed to accom- 
pany them. They told him his Janissary could not be permitted 
to attend him, bursting out at the same time into a host of invectives 
against the Turks. But nothing could daunt our hero; he had 
heard that these pirates were very scrupulous in keeping a promise, 
and he resolved to trust his safety to the truth of the report. 
After three hours ride they were stopped at the foot of an high 
mountain by a parcel of their own band, who demanded the watch- 
word, and then permitted them to proceed. 

‘* After passing several high mountains, and being frequently 
stopped in the narrow defiles by these patroles, they reached the 
mouth of a large cave where they entered. 1t was faintly lighted 
by alamp. On being introduced to the captain, who was sittin 
smoking on an old mat, the first object that caught Baron Haller's 
eye, was his captive friend lying on the ground, already much 
emaciated with illness. ‘The feeling heart will naturally imagine 
the affecting nature of such an interview! Baron Haller requested 
his friend in German to cheer up and hope for the best; not, how- 
ever to manifest any symptoms of regard, but to remain cool and 
unconcerned, as he possibly could, till terms had been agreed upon 
and the avarice of these wretches appeased. 

“ ‘The captain of the horde received the Baron very civilly, and 
told him he had better take some rest before they proceeded to 
adjust the business of the meeting. With this request he was not 
unwilling to comply, and after refreshing himself! he was again 
conducted into the presence of the captain, who asked if he had 
brought the 18,000 piastres named es the price of his friend’s 
liberty. The Baron affected much surprise at the prisoner being 
called his friend, and remarked, with well dissembled inditlerence, 
that he had come to ransom a servant belonging to a gentleman of 
his acquaintance, but that he found him in so weak an:: sickly a 
condition, that he thought so high a ransom would berbut ill 
bestowed. However, added he, as I am come so far to:save the 
life of a Christian, I am willing to give you 10,000 piastres ; if that 
will satisfy you, I have no objection to advance the sum, more | 
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am not authorized to offer; therefore, if it will not suffice, you 
must even keep the prisoner, and do with him what you please. 
The captain replied, that he should not depart from the stipulated 
sum, and that if the Baron did not think proper to accede to his 
terms he might withdraw, concluding, by a declaration, that the 
life (we presume death) of the prisoner should be the consequence 
of the refusal, and that but one more day's grace should be al- 
lowed him. The Baron was not to be intimidated by these 
threats, but remained firm to. his purpose: he was too well ac- 
quainted with the character of these robbers, not to know that their 
avarice was a passion which they would indulge, even in preference 
to the gratification of their cruelty; he therefore withdrew with 
the same escort that brought him, affecting perfect indifference, 
and purposely forbore bidding farewell to his friend, whose for- 
titude was somewhat shaken when he heard what was the issue of 
the conversation. 

‘‘ The Baron, however, returned to the village, confident of the 
success of his plan; it was therefore with no small pleasure that the 
next morning he heard that the Mainottes had arrived again and 
wished to see him. On being admitted to his apartment, they ins 
formed him, that the captain had consented to take the 10,000 
piastres, but on condition that another thousand should be ad- 
vanced for his private purse. The Baron took the 11,000 piastres, 
which he had in gold, and returned with the Mainottes to the cave, 
when the captain requested him to count out the sum in the pre- 
sence of two of his officers, and as soon as they ascertained that 
the amount was correct, the prisoner was unbound and delivered 
to his benefactor. 

*« But, previously to his dismissal, he was obliged to pass through 
the ceremonies usual on such occasions, which were to submit to 
the operation of shaving from the hands of one of the Mainottes, 
to cut onions dipped in oil with them, as a parting relish, and to 
shake hands all round, in token of a friendly farewell. After per- 
forming all this with the best grace he could command, three of the 
Mainottes escorted him and his deliverer back to the village, wished 
them a pleasant journey and departed. 

‘© Now, for the first time, the two friends were left alone, and 
enabled to give vent to their mutual feelings, in the expression of 
which, the gratitude of the one was only to be equalled by the joy 
of the other, on the successful termination of an enterprize so full of 
anxiety. As Baron Stachelberg’s health was much impaired, they 
rested a day at the village, and started the next morning for Athens, 
where they were welcomed back with transports of joy by all their 
friends.” Letter xxxii. 


The next Letters contain an account of a tour in Italy, 
after landing at Otranto. On the journey upwards, in spite 
of his protestations to the contrary, Mr. Maxwell was re- 
¢eived- by the authorities of the places through which he 
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passed with all the honours due to a British ambassador, 
being moreover-exposed to be courted and sifted occasionally 
by the friends both of the reigning sovereign of Naples and 
the royal exile: this farce, for such it was, was supposed to 
be carried on by the desire of Murat, who wished particularly, 
ut that time, to impress the people with the idea, that his 
claims to the throne would be supported by Great Britain. 

The whole is interspersed with anecdotes which serve to 
enliven the narrative. There are, however, some inaccura- 
cies, which we cannot pass over; in the first place, the polo 
does not stand in the Corso at Rome, nor has the punishment, 
of which so full a description is given,-been in use for many 
years; and Mr. Bramsen may rest assured, on our authority, 
that the St. Maria della Saluti at Venice is not the work of 
Palladio any more than the “‘ Anio, so celebrated in song,” is 
the name of a river passing through Florence. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a letter, signed ‘‘ Philalethes,” animad- 

verting upon some very gross mis-statements contained in the 
- Sexagenarian,” respecting the origin and education of Dr. 
Mountain, the Bishop of Quebec. The writer of the letter, 
judging from internal evidence, has manifestly a personal 
knowledge of the subject, and from what he says, it is abun- 
dantly clear, that the facts are as he states them to be. As 
we did not, in our review of the book, extract or, allude to 
the particular passage complained of, we are certainly not 
responsible, in any respect, for the very great errors with 
which it appew's to abound ; and, therefore, in any ordinary 
case, should consider ourselves exempted from the necessity 
of inserting a refutation of them. In the present instance, 
however, our singular respect for the person to whom the 
letter which we have received relates, will be a sufficient 
apology with our readers, for departing from the strict line, 
which we have hitherto observed ; and which nothing but 
particular circumstances now induce us to break through. 


“ To the Editor of the British Critic. 


¢ Sir, 


“Tue book called the Sexagenarian, which has recently 
fallen into my hands, has the following passage—‘ Intimately con- 
nected with the above distinguished characters, (Mr. Pitt, the 
Bp. of Lincoln, &c. ) but more particularly with the B, of * * *** * * 
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was **# #6 FH OH RHY ®, the first, and present Bishop of 

He, I should think, will not feel a false shame in being 
classed among those who, having nothing to boast on the score of 
their birth, made their way to a situation of eminence and honour, 
by the exércise of laudable industry, and no inconsiderable abili- 
ties. What his father was does not appear, nor is it of conse- 
quence. He was, when young, dependent upon an uncle, who was 
a respectable attorney. His first destination was for trade, and he 
was bound apprentice toa grocer, in which situation the Séxa- 
genarian has seen him employed: but he had a taste for more 
exalted things than weighing plums and breaking sugar, and had 
also the good fortune to have his wishes seconded and promoted 
by his kind relative.’ 

‘* Now, Sir, as this statement, which I know to be entirely 
erroneous, has acquired greater currency from the commendation 
which the book received in your Review, I trust that you will not 
be indisposed to suffer me, in one page of that Review, to refute 
it: and that the bishop, who does not appear to have thought it 
worthy of notice himself, (but to whose feelings notwithstanding it 
cannot possibly be agreeable) will not accuse an old friend of offi- 
cious interference, who is desirous of making known the truth. I 
will give you my name. But I do not wish to make it public. 

“-If the bishop has ‘ nothing to boast on the score of birth,’ 
neither has he any thing to be ashamed of. His father, I 
believe, was descended from a very respectable Protestant family, 
which left France at the revocation of the edict of Nantes: 
he was possessed of moderate landed property in the county 
of Norfolk, and resided, at the time of the bishop's birth, on 
his estate at ‘Thwaite-Hall, in that county. He was a man much 
known and noticed for his agreeable and social qualities, and 
in some degree injured his fortune by living a great deal 
among persons of a higher rank than his own. He died about 
sixty-five years ago, while he was yet a young man, and while the 
bishop, his younger son, was yet an infant: leaving his widow and 
four children, though far from rich, yet perfectly independent. 
To each of his children he left landed property. It may be men- 
tioned as one instance of the esteem in which he was held, that 
George, third Earl of Oxford, bestowed a very good living upon the 
late Dr. Mountain, (the bishop’s elder brother) then almost en- 
tirely a stranger to him, solely out of regard to the memory of his 
father. ! 

“ The bishop received the first part of his education at a good 
grammar-school at Wyndham; and was afterwards removed to 
Norwich, where his mother then resided. When he was about 
fifteen years old, he was placed, at the instance of his uncle, in 
the counting-house of Mr. Poole, a merchant, at that time Mayor 
of Norwich, who was then accounted a person of great affluence. 
He was never an apprentice. He was placed with Mr. Poole to 
acquire a general knowledge of business ; but ae an utter dis. 
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ike to it, he left it to follow the course of his education; which 
was continued under Mr. Potter, the translator of the Greek 
Tragedies, till he went to the University af Cambridge. No part 
of the expence of his education was borne by the uncle upon 
whom he is said to have been dependent: that expence was sup- 
plied, from first to last, out of the property whicl his father left 
him. The story of his having been employed in a retail shop, can 
have no better origin than this,—that the foundation of Mr. 
Poole’s fortune had been laid in such a\shop ; and thatit still con 
tinued to exist, though he had himself long ceased to conduct the 
business of it. 

* Of the Sexagenarian’s opinion of my friend’s character, and 
turn of mind; of the trash which is imputed to him; of the curious 
notion of his being employed—* in iliuminating Esquiniaux Chero- 
kees and their squaws,’ it is not, I think, necessary to take any 
notice. ‘lo the facts which I have stated, (and which I shall at 
all times be ready to verify,) [trust you will afford admission. 


“ ] ain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


“ PulLALETHES.”* 
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* A Dissertation on the Scheme of Human Redemption, as developed in the Law 
and in the Gospel, By the Rev, Johu Leveson Hamilton, B.A. late of Christ 
Church, Oxford. 8vo. 12s. 

A Sermon occasioned by the lamented Death of the late Rev. Robert Balfour, 
D.D preached in Albion-street Chapel, Glasgow. is. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached at the Chapel Royal, Brighthelmstone, on the Ist Day of 
October, 1818, being the Anniversary of the Lewes Deanery Committee, of the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, in Aid of the Funds of the Institu- 
tion. By the Rev. John Purvett, A.M, late Fellow of New College, Oxiurd, Rec- 
tor of Edburton, Sussex. S8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Peace und Edification, the Objects of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. A Sermon preached in the Parish Ciurch of St. Philip, Birmingham, on 
Tuesday, June 30, 1818, for the Benefit of the United District Committees of Cu- 
ventry and Birmingham, By the Rev. R. Nares, M.A. Archdeacon of Stafford, 
&c. Bru. Its. Gel. 

A Sermon, preached at the Consecration of St. James’s Church, in the Island of 
Guernsey, on Thursday, the 6th of August, 1818, By the Lord Bishop of Sa- 
rum. 4to. Is. 

The Liturgy of the Church of England explained, in Questions and Answers; 
with other Religious Instructions for Young Persons. Compiled and arranged by 
the Rev. Frederic Iremonger, A.M. F.L.S. Prebendery of Winchester, and secte- 
tary of the Hampshire Society for the Education of the Poor im the Principles of 
the established Church. 12mo. 1s. 

Sermons on the most important Duties of the Christian Religion, By J, A. 

lusfield, D.D = 8vo. 12s. 
. Plain and Practical Sermons. By the Rev. John Boudier, M.A. 80. 9s. 

Qld Church of England Principles opposed to the “ New Light.” lu a@ Series 
ef Sermons. By the Rev. Richard Warner. Vols, 2 and 3. ts. 


MEDICAL. 


An Essay on the Prevention and Cure of Insanity, with Observations on the 
Rules fur the Detection of Pretenders to Maduess. By George Nesse Hill, Me- 
dical Surgeon, &c. 8v0, 12s. 

Physiological and Medical Researches into the Causes, Symptoms, and Treat- 
ment of Gravel. ‘Translated’ from the French of T., Magendie, M.D. &e. Paris, 
Js. 6d. 

Account of the Ulistory and present State of Galvanism. By Juha Bostock, 
M.D. F.RS. 8vo. 7s. 

On the Mimoses; or Descriptive, Diagnostic, and Poetical Fseays, on the Af- 
fections usually denominated Dyspeptic, Hypochondriac, Nervous, Chuleric, 
Hysteric, Spasmodic, &c. By Marshall Hall, M.D. &c. Edinburgh. 8v0. 63. 

An Fssay onthe Common Cause and Preveniion of Hepatitis; or Disorder of 
the Liver, and of Bilious Complaints in general, as well in India as in Europe. 
With an Appendix, particalarly addressed to the Medical Profession, recommend. 
ing the Old Submuriates of Mercucy in Preference to those now in Use, By 
Charles Griffith, M.D. &c. 8vo. 7s. 


? HIsToRY. 


Historical Memoirs of the Fnglish Catholics; and Historical Memoirs respecty 
ing the Irish and Scottish Catholics since the Reformation, By Charles butler, 
Esq. 2vols. Svo. 11. 4s, é 

Political and Literary Anecdotes of his own Times. By Dr. William King, 
Principal of St. Marv Uall, Oxford. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

The History and Antiquities of the Town of Newark, (the Sidnacester of the 
Romans) interspersed with Biographical! Sketches, and Pedigrees of some of the 
principal Families, end profusely embellished with Engravings. By W. Dicken- 
son, Esq. one of his Majesty's Justices of Peace for the Counties of Nottinghaw, 
Lincoln, &c. +to. @!. 28. 

A Second Memoir on Babylon; containing an Enquiry into the Correspond- 
ence between the ancient Description of Babylon and the Remains still visible 
onthe Site. By Claudius James Rich. Wath Engravings. Royal 8vo. 8s. 
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Annals of Aberdeen; from the Reign of King William the Lion, to the End of 
the Year 1818. By William Kennedy, Esq. 2 vols. dt. 41. 4s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


An Account of the Life, Ministry, and Writings of the late Rev. John Fawcett, 
D.D. who was Minister of the Gospel Fifty-foar Years, first at W e, and 
atterwards at Hebdeu-bridge, in the Parish of Halifax ; man 


Particulars relative to the Revival and Progress of Religion in Yorkshire an 
Lanceshire 5 and illustrated by copions Extracts from the Diary of the Deceased, 
from his extensive Correspondence, and other Documents. 8v0o. 19s. 

The Lite of Mary, Queen of Scots; drawn from the State Papers. With Six sub. 
sidiary Memoirs. 1, Of the Calumnies naitoen Scottish Queen. 2%. Me- 
moirs of PraneisI]. 3. Of Lord Darnley. 4. Of James, Earl Bothwell. 5, Of 
the Earl of Murray. 6. Of Secretary Maitland. By George ‘Chalmers, F.R.S. 
DA. Q@vols. 4to. Bi. 13s. 6d ‘ 

Biographical Conversations on celebrated Travellers ; comprehending distinct 
Narratives of their persunal Adventures. By the Rev. W. Bingley, M.A. 
iWmo. 6s. Gd. 

Mewoirs of Her most excellent: Majesty, Sophia Charlotte, Queen. of Great 
Britain ; from authentic Documents. By John Watkins, LL.D. Embellished 
with Portraits. Vol. 4. 8vo. 6s. 

. POLITICAL. 

A Grammar of the English Language, in a Series of Letters. By William Cob- 
‘bett. 2s. Gd. - ' 

-Pauperism; its Evils and Burden reduced, by calling into Action the Labours 
ef the Poor, and by the proper Direction of Charity. By Henry Barnes Gas- 
cvigne, 48, . , 

Considerations on the alarming Increase of Forgery on the Bank of England, 
and the Neglect of the remedial Measures: with an Account of the Remedy 
adopted by the Bank of Ireland, By Charles Wye Williams, Esq. 3s. 6d- 

Strictures on an Article in the Edinbargh Review, on the State of Parties. 
is Gd. . 

Commercial Economy ; or, the Evils of a Metallic Currency. By an Old 
Country Gentleman. 1s. : 

An Eighth Report of the Proceedings of the Society fér. the Suppression of 
Vice. 1% 

An impartial Statement of all Proceedings connected with the Progress and 
Result of the late Elections, including Biographical Notices: wich a Table. 8vo. 
ivs. 

POFTRY. : , 

Replies to the Letters of the Fudge Family in Paris. Edited by Thomas 
Brown, Esq. 7s. ‘ 

The Dream of Youth. 4s. 6d. 

An Elegy on the Death of her late Majesty, Charlotte, Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland. ‘To which are added, Stanzas on her late Royal Highness the Prin- 
cess Charlotte. © 2s, 

A Shroud for Sir Samuel Romilly. An Elegy. By Miss Stockdale: . 2s. éd. 

Lines on the Death of the Queen. | 1s. 

Newgate, or desultory Skevches in a Prison ; and other fugitive Pieces. By 
Laurence O’Halluran, D.D. 4to. 6s. 

The Two Clerks of Oxerford, and where caw it be? Tales. 3s, 6d. 

Night, a descriptive Poem, in four Books. 7s. 6d. ¥t 

Perliamentury Letters, and other Poems. By Q in the Corner. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Miscellaneous Poems, extracted from the Records of the Circulation Club at 
Edinbergh. By Andrew Duncan, semor, M.D. and P. Secretary to that Society, 
Svu. s. Gd. 

Duaovernym, or Sketches historical and descriptive of Canterbury ; with other 
Poems. By Arthur Brooke, Esq. 12@ime. 7s. . 

The Temple of Truth, a Pocw, in five Cantos. By Sarah Renou. 8v0.: 5s, 

DRAMATIC. 
A Letter to all the Proprietors of Drary-lave Theatre, excepting Peter Moore , 
&e. being a Comuientary on certain Parts of ad anowymoas Pamphlet, called '@ A 
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brief Review, &c.”” by S. I. Arnold, Esq. a Propriet or, Also an original Letter 
telative to the Subject, from the lace Samuel Whitbread, Esq. M.P, . ‘ 

The Dramatic Scorpion, @ Satire in three Cantos, with explanatory Notes. 5s. 

Brutus, a Tragedy, as performed ut Drory-lane Theatre. 3s. ‘ 

The Siege of Troy ; a Tragic Drama, to be performed in the Westminster School 
Dormitory. By Jobn Barne Busby.. 1s, 6d. 2 

NOVELS. | 

The Bard of the West, commonly called Eman Ac Knack, or Ned of the Hills; 
an Irish historical Romance, founded on Facts of the seventh Century, by 
Mrs. Peck. S vols. 12mo: 158. ; ‘ 

Charenton, or the Follies of the Age ; a philosophical Romance.. By M. de 
Lourdoneux, Translated from the Prench,’ Sve. 7s.6d. 

A YearandaDay, By Madame Panache: 2 vols. 12mo, 18s. 

Castles in the Air; or the Whims of my Aunt. By the Aathoress of Done- 
wpe S vols. 12mo. 15s. * : 

inciple and Passion. 2 vols, i2mo. 10s. 

Edward Wortley, and the Exile of Scotland. 3volx 12mo. 18s. 

Frances, or the Two Mothers. 3vols. I2mo. 15s. 

Campbell, or the Scottish Probationer. 3 vols, 19s. 

Lucilla, or the Reconciliation. By the Author of “Twin Sisters,” Xe; @ 
vols. 10s, 

Antar, a Bedouin Romanee. Translated from the Arabic. By Terrick [ua- 
milton, Esq. Oriental Secretary to the British Embassy at Constantinople. 8vo. 
9s. 6d. | 

The Recluse, or the Hermit of Windermere ; a’ Narrative founded upon Facts: 
By W, F. Sullivan, A.M, 

The Englishman in Pacis ; a satirical Novel. 3 vols. 11. 1s. 

Winter Evenings; or Tales of Travellers. By Maria Hack. 4wols. 10s, 

MISCELLANIES. 

Advice from an eminent Prof on the Continent, to a Nobleman in this. 
Country, on the Manner in which Wi Children should be instructed on the Piane 
Forte ; with precise Directions as to their Mode of Practice: aad many Lessons 
fur playing that Instrument in the most finished Style of Elegauee; with Obser- 
vations on the New System of Masical Education, and occasional Remarks on 
Singing, Translated trom the French, by a Lady of Rank. @s. 6d. 

A freatise on Spheries ; comprizing the Elements of Spherical Geometry, and of 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, together with a Series of Trigonometrical l'a- 
bles. By D. Cresswell,-M.A, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 7s. 

Evening Amusements ; or, the Beamy of the Heavens displayed. Tu which 
several striking Appearances to be observed on various Evenings, in the Heavens 
during the Year 1819, are described. By William Frend, Esq. M.A. 12mo. 35 

- Annals of Parisian Typography ; containing au Account of the earliest Ty poysu- 
phical Establishments at Paris, By the Rev. W. Parr Gresswell. 8yo, 14s. 

‘She same,royal vo, 11. 1. i? 

.  JEsehyli, Agamemnon ad fidem Manuseriptorum emendavit notas .et Glussa- 
rium adjecit Carolus Jacobus Blomfield, 8v0. 10s. | 

A Digest of the Duties of Customs and Excise; payable upon all foreign Art- 
cles imported into and from Great Britain ; tagether with a copious Ap- 
pendix. up to the Ist of December, 1818. 8vo, Ml 

Picturesque Rides and Walks; with Excursions by Water thirty Miles round 
the Metropolis, Illustrated with Engra¢ings. By 4. Hassell, @ vols. small tvy, 


Sl..3s. or on-large Paper, 51. ~ J 
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Mr, Rennell, Christian “Advocate ‘in the University of 
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Subject of Organization and Life. Being en Answer to some 
recent Works, both of French and English Play sivlogists. 

The Continuation of Sir Richard e's Antient, Wilt- 
shire, will be published in tae Spring, with numerous Plates. 

A Volume of Familiar Dissertations on Theological and 
. he 3 ee by Dr. William Barrow, will be speedily 

ublished 
The Bev. P. Bliss com pletes the’ old Work of the Athene 
Oxoniensis, by the Publication of a fourth Volume, which is 
nearly ready ; he then procéeds upon the € ontinnation. 

The Aunals of ihe ‘Coluadi of ihe United Kin ave from 
the earliest Records to the present ‘Lime, by the er 
Ruding, will be published in February, it ‘has beel/ delaved 
in Consequence of thé Accession of additional, and valuable 
Information. It will be cowprized in five Octave Volumes, 
and a Quarto of Plates, bringing the engraved Series down: 
to the recent Issue of Sovereigns and Crown Pieces. 


TUE UNDERMENTIONED WORKS ARE ALSO IN THE PRESS. 


Illustrations of the Power of Compression and Percussion 
in the Care‘of Rheumatism, Gout, and Debility of the Ex-- 
tremities ; and in promoting general Health and Longevity. 
By William Balfour, .M.D. holies of ‘A Treatise on the 
Sedative and Febrifiige Powers of Emetic Tartar, &e. &c.” 

Iilustrations of the Power of Enietic Tartar in the Cure 
of Fever, Inflammation,, and Asthma; and in preventing 
Phthisis and Apoplexy. By William Balfour, M.D. Author 
of * A Treatise on Rheumatism, &c.” 

Elements of Natural Philosophy, illustrated ‘by Experi- 
ments, which may be performed without regular Apparatus. 
By James Mitchell, M.A. The Work will be illustrated 
with Copper and Wood Engravings. 

_- Mr. Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Comic Genius and: Writers 
of Great, Britain, now deliveritig at the Surry, Institution. 

A second, Voluine of a Course of Senmons jor the Use of 
Fanilies; by the Rev. Harvey Marriott. 

A new:Edition of the late Dr. Pearson's Family Prayers, 
in duodegime, with a Life of the Author. 

Essays on the Institutions, Governthentsy and Manners of 
the States of Greece, by Dr. H. D. Hill. 

Dr. Watts of Glasgow, is printing in two Quarto Volumes, 
Bibliotheca Britannica, or a general Index to the Literatare 
of Great Britain and Ireland: with such Foreign Works 
bave been translated into English, or Brrr inthe British 
Dominions. 2 
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